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Tue biography of an individual who 
has rendered himself conspicuous in 
any department of life, is always in- 
teresting ; and when talents of a su- 
perior order have been employed in 
the cause of humanity and virtue, the 
history of their application becomes 
instructive, by inciting to imitation. 
The records of fame will indeed be 
rendered more or less extensive, in 
proportion to the dimensions of the 
circles in which such characters move, 
but genuine worth is: not to be esti- 
mated by. éircuimstances that are 
purely adventitious. 

The leaders of fleets and armies 
awaken public attention by the reports 
of the cannon they discharge; the 
divine gains the plaudits of his con- 
gregation by the eloquence of his dis- 
courses ; and the public prints are ever 
ready to emblazon the mental energies 
which display their lustre in the senate 
and at the bar. Bat it is not to ex- 
alted station that the friends of hu- 
manity are confined.. To many who 
fill more local spheres, private suffer- 
ing is indebted for its alleviation, and 
he who wipes the tear of sorrow from 
the eye of distress, is a greater friend 
to his species than those whose names 
are inscribed on the pedestals of im- 
mortality in characters written with 
blood 


Among the miseries that afflict our 
common nature, though bodily pain 
may be severe, mental anguish is still 
more acute; and hence— 

“ Could baman coarts take vengeance on the 


mind, 

Axes might rust, and racks and gibbets fall.” 
The unhappy maniac, terrified with 
the phantoms of his own imagination, 
endures the agonies of wo in all their 
accumulations of dreadfal reality; and 
he that can administer relief, or even 


placed among the friends and bene-* 
factors of mankind. 
« It is melancholy to reflect, that in 
such cases of deep affliction, interest 
should wish to perpetuate agonies that 
humanity. would relieve. But this 
we fear is too frequently the case. 
The death or the insanity of one indi- 
vidual transfers his property to an- 
other, who, from pecuniary motives, 
privately aims to prevent a cure which 
he publicly professes to effect. Of 
this dishonourable and detestable fea- 
ture in the human character, the fol- 
lowing memoir will furnish many de- 
plorable instances. The facts are de- 
rived from personal observation ; ‘and 
to the interested baseness: of the hu- 
man heart, some of our lunatic. asy- 
lams are indebted for no small pro- 
portion of their permanent inmates. 
But these reflections must now give 
place to narrative. 
Mr. Tuomas was bo 
at Kingstone, a village -néar Uttoxe- 
ter, Staffordshire, Jane the 1st, 1761. 
A considerable part of his infancy was 
spent in the moorlands of the same 
county, at the house of Mr. Chadwick, 
of Grindon, who -was his grandfather 
by the mother’s side, and who kept a 
private asylum for the insane. The 
only school education he received was 
under Mr. Richards, of Ashbourn, 
Derbyshire, to which place his grand- 
father had removed his establishment. 
But as Mr. Bakewell conceives that 
such portions of his life as do not 
relate to the disease of insanity, are 
in themselves unimportant, and un- 
worthy the notice of the public, we 
shall confine our observations to these 
branches, and take the liberty of 
quoting the introduction to his lecture 
on the nature, causes, and cure of 
mental diseases, as delivered by him 
some years since at Liverpool. We 
shall resort to this expedient without 
reluctance, as it contains a narrative 
of the causes which led him to study 
the nature of this most dreadful of all 


mitigate his pangs, deserves to be 
89.—VOL. VIII. 


human maladies, together with his 
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views of the disease, of the manner of 
treatment, and the means of cure: 

“There is no earthly concern (he 
observes) of equal importance to that 
upon which I am going to address 
het for great as is the blessing of 

ily health, it bears no comparison 
with the value of mental health. 

“That I may bespeak your kind 
attention, and your confidence, I beg 
leave to state, in as few words as pos- 
sible, how I became possessed of that 
knowledge, and those feelings, which 
I now wish to impart to others. 

“« My grandfather, by the mother’s 
side, was left at an early age with the 
charge of a beloved sister in a state 
of mental derangement. No pains or 
expenses were spared for her reco- 
very. She was for twelve months at 
a madhouse in England, and after- 
wards at a celebrated madhouse in 
Scotland for another year, without 
any abatement of her disease. About 
this time my grandfather heard of an 
itinerant doctor, who professed to 
cure madness, and who, it is said, 
recovered all whose cause -he under- 
took. He was a reputed conjuror, 
for as lunatics in those days were all 
thought to be demoniacs, it was be- 
lieved they could only be cured by 
demoniacal agency. My grandfather, 
however, found him to be a very 
learned, and, as he thought, a very 
good man, Upon being introduced 
to his sister, he pronounced it a bad 
case, from the length of time the dis- 
ease had been in the habit, but from 
the health of body, and youth of the 
patient, for she was then under nine- 
teen years of age, not altogether hope- 
less. He was constant in his attend- 
ance, for full twelve months, before 
there was any material change. She, 
however, perfectly recovered; was 
afterwards married to the man of her 
early choice ; lived thirty-six years in 
the married state, and many years a 
widow, and never had a relapse. 

“In consequence of this event, a 
mutual feeling of friendship took place 
betwixt my grandfather and the old 
gentleman who had been the happy 
means of his sister’s restoration. He 
became an inmate occasionally at my 
grandfather’s daring the remainder of 
his life; my grandfather became his 
pupil, and he took great pains to in- 
struct him. The account he gave of 
himself was, that in his younger days 
he had been. in regular practice as a 


physician ; that he had been visited 
by imsanity, and upon his recovery 
had determined to make that disease 
his sole stady and practice; that he 
had resolved to travel in search of 
patients; and that he had followed 
this course upwards of fifty years. 
Upon his death my grandfather opened 
his house for the reception of insane 
patients. Some of my most happy 
infant days were spent in this house, 
and in the company of the patients ; 
and the earliest impressions that my 
memory retains, were occasioned by 
what I saw and heard there. I recol- 
lect cases of insanity as perfectly, to 
my thinking, as if they were but yes- 
terday, although it is at least fifty- 
Six years since. 

‘* Mental diseases have been very 
interesting to me during the whole of 
my life ; for when a youth I was about 
three years an assistant to my uncle, 
who had succeeded to his father in 
the profession of curing insanity. 
About thirty years ago, the same 
uncle sent for me, he being then on 
his death-bed, and made an earnest 
request that I would take charge of 
the few patients which a long sickness 
had left him, and that I would devote 
the remainder of my days entirely to 
the care and the cure of the insane, 
be of course giving me all the instruc- 
tion in his power. He also exhorted 
me at the same time, in the most feel- 
ing manner, to adhere strictly to the 
path of honour and humanity, in all 
my conduct towards my patients ; re- 
presenting to me bow much good I 
might live todo. Since that period I 
have never been without insane pa- 
tients ; and for about fourteen years 
I have kept a regular licensed asylum; 
and during that time, I have almost 
constantly, from morning till night, 
and not unfrequently from night till 
morning, been in the company of the 
insane. In some hundreds of cases I 
have attended to every shade, of 
every variety, of this disorder, with 
the most anxious wish to investigate 
its nature, and the best means of iis 
cure. I have read, and thought, and 
written a great deal upon the subject, 
and what f have published has met 
with very respectable commendations. 

“* If the world had received the im- 


eget I have received, it would not 
e thought wonderful that I shoald 
be zealous and confident in my pre- 


tensions as a reformer in the treat- 
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ment of insanity ; for with my eonvic- 


tion, I could be no less. But it may 
be said, that if I have written and pub- 
lished upon the subject, why not be 
content with what is before the world? 
in answer to this I ask, who reads 
books upon insanity? No book could 
have been more strongly recom- 
mended by the reviewers than my 
“ Domestic Guide in cases of In- 
sanity” was, published fifteen years 
ago, and yet I will venture to assert, 
that not one in ten thousand of the 
good people of this land have ever 
read that book, or any book of the 
kind, so very repulsive is the subject. 
It is very different going in company 
to hear a lecture, and I have no doubt 
that more respectable people have 
heard my lectare in the course of a 
few weeks, than have read any of my 
publications in as many years.” 

It does not appear that at the time 
Mr. Bakewell wrote his first publica- 
tion upon insanity, he had any thoughts 
of keeping an asylum. So far from 
it, he evidently wrote the book with a 
view of enabling families to manage 
and recover their own patients, with- 
out reference to any asylums; for these 
he considered as very badly regulated 
and conducted ; and it was only from 
a conviction occasioned by experi- 
ence, as he has often been heard to 
say, that it was impossible to do jus- 
tice to the curative means whilst pa- 
tients remained in their own families, 
and the necessity not only of removal 
from home, but of experienced treat- 
ment, that he undertook to establish 
an asylum himself; which he deter- 
mined upon, in opposition to the 
wishes and advice of his best friends, 
as also quite in opposition to his own 
views of pecuniary interest. But the 
admonitions of his dying relative, and 
the idea that he could be of use to 
suffering humanity, prevailed over 
every other consideration, and he was 
not only determined upon establishing 
an asylum, but upon doing it in the 
best manner, as it regards the par- 
poses of cure, both in situation and 
convenience of building, and in both 
he could not have been more happy. 
For the difficulties, vexations, and 
irritations he had to encounter, let 
him speak for himself.— 

“ Truly in my attempt to establish 
an hospital for the cure of insanity, I 
met with some hard rubs and mortifi- 
cations, Had I only sct up an insti- 


tution for the keeping of the insane, 
they would no doubt have been less 
formidable; firm principles and 
honest intentions may do much, 
fancy that I have beheld an especial 
providence in favour of my determined 
principle of doing all in my power to 
cure insanity, even in the disappoint- 
ments and mortifications I met with. 
Had my path been more easy, my 
exertions would no doubt have been 
less ; but under all my drawbacks and 
vexations, I have been able to estab- 
lish an institution for the best pur- 
poses of cure, and the best comforts 
of my inmates, such as my judgment 
and feelings fully approve. 

“* My pecuniary means being very 
unequal to my projects, a kind gen- 
tleman and his lady each gave me a 
hundred pounds, and I had afterwards 
another hundred from the same quar- 
ter, and a gentleman of the same fa- 
mily accommodated me with a still 
larger sum; but these, with what I 
could myself muster, were far short of 
my wants. I then took a partner, 
who represented himself as able to 
supply the necessary funds without 
inconvenience, and stated that his 
only object was to serve me. Bat I 
soon found that our feelings were not 
at all congenial. The first patient I 
had at Spring Vale recovered, and 
was discharged before I got a second. 
All parties were pleased at this, 
except my partner. He betrayed 
great anger upon the occasion, and 
was heard to say, ‘Where the d—1 
in h—Ill are the profits of keeping a 
madhouse to come from, if a madman 
is to be cured and sent away in six 
weeks?’ In a very angry letter upon 
another subject, he offered to give up 
his partnership; this offer I most 
gladly accepted, and soon after en- 
tered into another partnership, one 
of the conditions of which were, ‘ As 
long as ye both shall live.” My new 
partner brought me the necessary 
funds, and was honest and humanc ; 
and was in a little time so well read 
in the treatment of mental diseases, 
that I could Jeave home under an as- 
surance that, during my absence, the 
comforts and means of cure of the 
patients would be well attended to. 

“In one thing she has been most 
excellent. Having heard me say that 
nothing contributed so much to the 
recovery of desponding cases as the 
socicty of young children, and that 
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my own usefulness in the case of a 
melancholy lady, had been much spo- 
ken of, before I could either walk or 
talk, she has provided me with 
plenty of young doctors and doc- 
tresses ; and whether in music, danc- 
ing, or other school exercises, as well 
as in their infantile play, and even 
while requiring the help of the nurse, 
they have been always acceptable to 
numbers of the patients, and highly 
beneficial in their respective voca- 
tions. The last lady that was dis- 
charged, recovered, had been in a 
most deplorable state of maniacal 
despondency. She was several months 
in the house before she was seen to 
smile, and her first smiles were given 
to our infants ;. and I have no doubt 
of their having contributed to her re- 
covery very much. 

“ The second patient gave promise 
of a longer residence at Spring Vale, 
He was an old gentleman in a con- 
firmed state of the most elusive in- 
sanity. He was a person of landed 
property. His eldest son brought 


him, and in a very expressive manner 
said,‘ Why, my poor father is never 
likely to recover.’ I answered, that it 


certainly was not a hopeful case, but 
that it was a rule with me to use the 
best means in my power, in all cases, 
and leave the event to Providence. 
* Well,’ said he, ‘I must make it a 
condition with you, that you write to 
me every fortnight, and inform me 
exactly how my poor father is.’ To 
this I of course agreed. At the end 
of the first and second fortnights I 
wrote that he was much the same; at 
the end of the third I wrote that the 
nervous excitement had much abated, 
and with it the mental elusions had 
also subsided considerably, and that 
upon the whole he was better, and 
not unlikely to recover. Before I 
could have had a letter in answer, the 
young gentleman himself appeared 
with a chaise to take his father away, 
and place him in another asylum. 
Having occasion to write to me some 
time after, he informed me that he 
had placed his father in very expe- 
rienced hands, and that he had been 
pronounced quite incurable; and no 
wonder that he should prove so, for I 
was afterwards informed that it was 
in a most wretched spot where he was 
placed, and where he ended his days 
after about ten years of close confine- 
ment and great suffering. 


‘* My fourth patient was a case of 


‘delirium tremens, which, under judi- 


cious treatment, generally terminates 
ina few days. He was a sailor, who 
had been an outside passenger on a 
coach on his way from Portsmoath to 
Liverpool ; the weather was extreme- 
ly cold, with frost and snow, and a 
most piercing wind; he had drunk 
spirits, and had been two nights and 
days without sleep or rest. He was 
left by the coach near Stone, and 
found in a tield, near the road, naked. 
On the third day he was able to give 
us his address in Liverpool, and on 
the fifth he went on his way rejoicing, 
in company with his wife; he gave 
me a pound note and his grateful 
thanks. 

* As I have had three other coach 
cases, I mention them here, 
though not in regular order. My se- 
cond of this kind was also a Liverpool 
man. He was in a very deranged 
state. He returned recovered on the 
fourth day ; but as he had lost all his 
money, he promised to send me a 
present, with many thanks for my 
kindness to him, and he actually sent 
me a fish worth about five shillings. 

‘* My third coach case was a passenger 
on a Manchester coach. About four 
o’clock in the morning, in winter time, 
I was awoke by a loud knocking at 
the door, and going to the window, I 
saw a man upon his knees praying 
most devoutly. Convinced that he 
was insane, I went down and invited 
him into the house. As might be ex- 
pected, he was calm and rational for 
a time, and he gave me the following 
account of himself:—‘ My name is 

. ILlive at Newport, in Shrop- 
shire. I have been at Macclesfield to 
attend my father in his last illness and 
death. We have had disputes in the 
family. I have drunk spirits, and my 
relations said that I was mad; but 
blessed be the Lord, I am now wise, 
which I never was before. I took the 
coach at Monksheath; but as I came 
along, a voice came to me and bid me 
go forth and preach the Gospel of 
Jesus; so I got off, to pray for the 
souls of the poor people in the village 
below.’ Who, I asked, directed you 
up hither? ‘ Why,the Lord Jesus to 
be sure,’ was his answer. What, do 
you profess to be a methodist, I said? 
‘No,’ he replied, ‘I never heard a 
methodist sermon in my life; I am 
not even acquainted with a methodist ; 
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but I mean to join that holy people 
this very day,—I shall find some of 
the preachers at Stone. By the power 
of the Lord Jesus assisting me, I can 
do any thing; I can strike my arm 
through that fire, and I can strike my 
arm through your body.’ In about 
two minutes after this, his arms were 
properly secured in a strait waistcoat, 
he offering no resistance to its being 

ut on, assuring us that the Lord 

esus would at any time break his 
bonds asunder. Finding himself, how- 
ever, fast, he again became calm, and 
on the fourth day was quite reco- 
vered ; but with his recovery he lost 
all notions of religion, and even of 
common honesty ; for, though he had 
plenty of money in his pocket, he re- 
fused to pay me any thing; and I was 
afterwards told that I might think 
myself well off that he did not bring 
an action against me for false impri- 
sonment. 

“The other case was a passenger 
left at Newcastle. For several days 


he rambled about in the neighbour- 
hood, most of the time followed by an 
unfeeling rabble, who stole his money, 
tore his clothes to pieces, threw him 


into the water, and abused him most 
shamefully. He was at last rescued 
by the humane Mr. Preston, overseer 
of Stoke parish, who put him under 
my care. He was in a most shocking 
state, and it was five months before 
we could obtain from him any know- 
ledge of who he was, or where he 
came from. He, however, recovered 
perfectly, and was a polite well edu- 
cated gentleman. He was on his way 
from Dublin to London when attack- 
ed; and, on application, he recovered 
his trunk, and got plenty of money 
from his friends ; but in this instance 
I did not receive a sixpence from my 

atient, or any acknowledgment from 

is friends. I was paid fourteen shil- 
lings per week by the county, and it 
was the last I received from that 
quarter, the County Asylum Law pro- 
viding that all vagrant lanatics shall 
be sent to the County Asylum, as 
well as all pauper lunatics. Before 
this institution came into use, I cured 
numbers of paupers, by whom I lost 
money, my expenses in wear and 
tear, and food, and medicine, being 
more than the amount of my bill, [ 
recovered fifty pauper lunatics for 
something under six hundred pounds, 
which is less than twelve pounds each, 


on the average, for cure, and keeping 
while under process of cure, These 
things would not be worth the recital, 
but to shew what keepers of private 
asylums may expect who do their best 
to cure the disease. 

*“* When I had got about five pa- 
tients, a carriage, one day, drawn by 
four gay horses, drove up to the 
house, and out of it came a young 
gentleman, and, as it appeared, his 
medical friend. They told me they 
had with them a gentleman whom they 
wished to put under my care; that 
they should pay liberally, and some- 
thing was said of the improbability of 
recovery. In this instance I was 
foolish enough to say that I always 
used the best means of recovery in 
my power. Immediately the two were 
engaged in a long whispering, and at 
the end of it they told me they had 
changed their minds, and they drove 
away furiously, I have been since 
informed, that the lunatic, if he were 


|one, was placed in a house that is 


celebrated for the high charges made, 
and for very safe, that is, very close 
confinement in it. 

** Soon after this, I was called up 
betwixt three and four o’clock in the 
morning, to go a few miles to a person 
that was said to be violently mad. I 
found him bound hands and feet with 
strong cart ropes; from these I im- 
mediately released him, had him 
shaved and washed, and clean linen 
put on; after which we took a lon 
walk, to see his farm and his stoc 
upon it, and his grand schemes of im- 
provement upon which he had been 
busy. On our return we breakfasted 
comfortably with the family. His 
brother was delighted, hoped I would 
take charge of him till quite well, and 
the terms fixed upon were, one guinea 
entrance and two guineas per week. 
Of his recovery there could be no 
doubt; for I could refer them to a 
neighbour, who, though much worse, 
had a short time before returned from 
Spring Vale perfectly recovered,—- 
Scarcely had these arrangements been 
made, when, behold, a gentleman ar- 
rived, who appeared to take full com- 
mand of the whole family, and who it 
was said managed all-their money 
affairs. He objected to my having 
the patient, saying, that being so near, 
it would occasion great notoriety. 
He afterwards applied to the keeper 
of an asylum more distant, who, upon 
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hearing the case, ridiculed the idea of 
recovery, said that there was a real 
mental aberration, that all which could 
be expected in such a case, was, to 
make the patient comfortable, and 
keep him from doing injury to himself 
or others ; his charge was five guineas 
entrance, and three guineas per week. 
He of course got the patient. 

‘I had a young gentleman of con- 
siderable property under my care, 
very likely for perfect recovery, but 
that recovery was evidently retarded 
by the frequent visits of his brothers, 
though I repeatedly told them that 
these interviews irritated him, made 

‘him a great deal worse—nay, abso- 
lutely would, I thought, prevent his 
recovery, if persistedin. After some 
time I heard that the brothers had got 
a large part of my patient’s pro- 
perty in their possession ; indeed, he 
told me so himself, and requested my 
friendship. Upon this I wrote to the 


brothers, and informed them there 
could be no doubt of his recovery, if 
proper treatment were continued. The 
very day my letter would have reached 
them, one of these worthy brothers 
spapered, late in the evening, witha 


aise to take him away. He said 
the family were not satisfied with his 
remaining with me, but that they 
wished to put him under a person of 
much longer experience than mine. 
My patient would not go unless I or- 
dered him away, which I refused to 
do; and after a great deal of persua- 
sion and cavilling, he was obliged to 
leave him. Application was then 
made to the visiting magistrates, to 
obtain an order for me to send him 
away. This they had no authority to 
do, and they strongly advised that 
the patient should remain where he 
was till recovered. After this they 
made an attempt at intimidation. The 
two brothers came with two chaises, 
and four other men, one of them a 
magistrate. I gave them full permis- 
sion to use the arts of persuasion with 
my patient, told him he was at full 
liberty to go, but that I would neither 
bid him go, nor would I suffer him to 
be dragged away by foree. After 
about two hours spent in alternately 
trying to prevail upon him to go, and 
to frighten me into their measures, 
they had to go without him, I having 
too made the magistrate my friend. 
After this ‘they applied to a great law 
character who could consistently with 


his profession receive his fee, and as 
a magistrate had the first power in 
the county. He sent me word by the 
magistrate I had made my friend, that 
if I did not send my patient away, he 
would ruin both me and my family ; 
and the magistrate kindly brought the 
message himself, that he might pre- 
vail upon me not to resist. ‘His argu- 
ments were, ‘ You have a large family ; 
these wicked people will go any 
lengths; and they have, by your ac- 
count, ten thousand pounds in their 
possession of your unfortunate pa- 
tient’s; but send him away, and have 
done with it; the guilt rest upon their 
heads; you will be ruined if you do 
not send him away.’ This 1 did most 
reluctantly. My patient was all but 
recovered; another month, and he 
would have been quite well. Indeed 
I thought, the day before he left, I 
might have taken a safe oath that he 
was sufficiently recovered to take upon 
him the management of his own af- 
fairs; but then I well knew the irrita- 
tion he would meet with would cause 
him to relapse, and therefore it would 
not serve him if I did. Most unfor- 
tunately I had said in a conversation 
with one of these brothers, ‘ Such is 
the state of your brother’s mind and 
body, that, put him under some low 
vulgar fellow as a keeper, and give 
him a little strong ale every day, and 
he will never recover; the one will 
irritate his pride, and the other his 
nervous system, and the two causes 
united will for ever prevent recovery.’ 
It is hardly necessary to say that he 
has ever since been kept in this state, 
being about ten years, with all the 
success expected. 

“The stoutest contest I ever had 
in my profession was about a female 
who bore the title of lady. She was 
put under my care after a paroxysm 
of extreme violence, I found her 
bound hands and feet with strong 
ropes. Though I never had occasion 
to use coercive measures, yet I found 
her in a deplorable state of mental 
disease; and judging from the symp- 
toms, and the history of the case 
which I received, I concluded that 
there was a great degree of mental 
imbecility, and that she must always 
have been little better than an idiot ; 
and while I gave this as my opinion, 
I was treated as every thing that was 
respectable and good by her previous 
guardians. But my opinion changed ; 
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a strict medical and moral treatment bours, who threatened her with per- 
produced a wonderful improvement. | sonal violence if she did not procure 
The lady appeared before us a well- some means of recovery for him, she 
bred female, capable of rational and being known to have got his property 
pleasing conversation. I announced | in her possession by unfair means. 
the change with the greatest pleasure, have been grossly insulted be a wife 
but in answer I received the most | for having cured her husband, a thing 
abusive insulting letter I ever received | she did not calculate upon. Bat these 
in the whole course of my life. I was cases are no longer brought tome. I 
astonished beyond measure; [thought have, however, had plenty of other 
the party must be mad; but I soon causes of vexation from the want of 
found that it was not madness, but | proper feeling in the nearest relatives, 
wickedness, which dictated the an- | those feelings having sometimes been 
swer. I appealed to the lady’s nearest caused or aggravated by the temper 
relation, a brother, and by him was | and habits of the patients previous to 
made fully acquainted wiih the treat-| the mental disease being visible. I 
ment his truly virtuous, amiable, | have been severely censured by a fa- 
and highly accomplished sister bad | ther for not treating his son with more 
met with, before being put under my | severity, repeatedly telling me that if 
care. It was soon determined to re- | [ would give him a right good beat- 
move her from Spring Vale, and place | ing, often, he was sure it would do 
her in a receptacle for incurable fe-| him more good than any thing else. 
male lunatics. Her brother opposed | J have had the same urged upon me by 
it; the lady herself opposed it. A/a husband in the treatment of his 
party came for her, but were obliged | wife; and because I would not de- 
to return without her. Letters of grade myself by this practice, I have 
abuse and gross falsehood were writ- | Jost patients that I had no doubt 
ten upon the occasion, sufficient to fill| would have recovered under kind 
a moderate sized volume; and I was | treatment, had they been permitted 
for a time under a great temptation to | to remain long enough, and who never 
publish them, by way of exposure. | did recover under any other. I have 
Bat at last, as might be expected, the | heen insulted and abused for not 
party opposed to me and her ladyship | curing a patient in a month, whose 
prevailed by mere dint of falschood, | case at least required six; but then 
and she was taken away. Never can | it was said that I had cured one in a 
I forget her last words to me; they | month, and if I cured one in a month, 
were, ‘May the Almighty for ever/] might cure another; and not only 
bless you, and all your family ; I shall | the impatience and want of confidence, 
always remember your kindness to | but the relations or pretended friends 
me with feelings of gratitude, and | of the patients teasing them with fre- 
never forget you in my prayers.’ She | quent visits, and talking on family 
was put into a situation the most cal- | affairs, have caused fresh irritation, 
culated to produce a relapse, and she | and even prevented, I am confident, 
did relapse ; and after a few years of | recovery, in several instances; and 
dreadful mental perturbation, death | yet to all this I must submit, as well 
came to her relief, while in the prime | as to the being suspected of keeping 
of life. those who were not insane. It is now 
“The two last cases made me too | the case with a patient as unfit for 
notorious to be. troubled with any | jiberty as any at Spring Vale, and few | 
more inmates whose friends did not | cases of mental derangement have ac- 
wish for recovery, and on this score I | quired so much notoriety as her’s did 
have been at rest ever since. Previ- previous to being brought hither; but 
ously I had a number of them, and of | she tells the people that she is not 
cases where the recovery, not being | insane, and never was insane, and 
expected, was the cause of the most| she obtains credit with some who are 
malignant feelings in those who were | ignorant as to what insanity is, and 
expected to rejoice at the event. I | no doubt they tell it to others. 
have been insulted by a mother on “* My feelings were the most wound- 
the recovery of her son from a most | ed, and my pity the most excited, by 
deplorable state of mental disorder ; | a lady being taken away by force from 
she having placed him under my care | Spring Vale, to be put upon a cha- 
to quiet the clamours of her neigh- | rity, hy which eleven shillings per 
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week were saved to a relation, who 
possessed a clear income of at least 
eleven pounds per week, without any 
family but his wife. The lady, for 
such she was in manners and educa- 
tion, was extremely visionary ;. but 
she had taken a great fancy to Spring 
Vale, said she was a princess, and 
that it was her favourite palace; that 
my children were her grandchildren, 
the swans which she fed daily were a 
king and queen in disguise, &c. When 
the people came to take her away, 
she was in a dreadful state of agita- 
tion, and declared most vehemently 
that nothing on earth should force her 
away; and in stating her objection, 
she discovered a strange mixture of 
sanity and. insanity, repeating, ‘ If I 
am not well, enough to return to my 
own family, where I wish to go, let 
me, stop where I am happy amongst 
my, own, people, and my dear little 
princes,.and princesses,’ I really 
durst. not. force her into the chaise, 
which waited a long time for her, 
while I did all in my power to per- 
suade her to go. I therefore requested 
that, she might remain a few days 
longer, and I promised to do all. in 
my power to reconcile her to. leaving. 
But the next. day the same. party 
came at full drive, and with it, the 
relation before alluded to. He treated 
Pe mith most insulting language, and 
nding that it. would be impossible 
longer to keep down my rising anger, 
I contented, myself with giving him 
pegmission to break open the door of 
where the poor creature had 

loc herself, in, and left.the house. 
On; my return, she was gone, and the 
females, were, all weeping most bit- 
, They deelared, that her en- 
treaties and prayers, upon her knees, 
r, those, her execrations upon 
mf they forced her away, were 
more terrific than any thing they had 
exer heard, before; and the female 
keeper who, came for her said,‘ Well, 
L have. been a keeper these sixteen 
years, and I never was witness to 
such @ heart-cutting scene before,’ 
The gentleman, had the assurance to 
leaxe.a threat that he would complain 
of my, conduct to, the, visiting, magis- 
trates. Had.this, a: case; likely 
for recovery, would have made an 
offer to ,have,kept-her for nothing, for 
a trial of cure of that,L had: ao 
hopes, and had some time befoge,ex- 
pressed a wish that she might be 


taken home, under the impression 
that I could. not remove her mental 
complaint; and I did expect that she 
would in a little time be reconciled to 
her new situation ; but I was informed 
she never was, that she led a life of 
great misery for some time, and died 
suddenly. I think it a little singular, 
that though this transaction took place 
many years ago, yet I have never seen 
the gentleman alluded to since. 

**T once had a scene as. cruel in the 
intention as the above, by two sons 
against their father; but in. that in- 
stance I did lose my temper, made the 
sons glad to quit the spot, and kept 
my patient till he recovered. . Hence, 
if I have had in my practice many 
vexations, and met with many. disap- 
pointments, I have also had my plea- 
sures and consolations. I have.often 


seen the tears of gratitude flow,. and 
heard the blessings and prayers for 
me and mine, of those who. have.per- 
from 


fectly recovered at Spring Vale 
a sore malady. as 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 


APHORISMS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
THE REV, ROBERT HALL, . 
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117. THE advocate of necessity and 
the champion of liberty will, in the 
same state of moral proficiency, act 
precisely the same part ia. similar 
circumstances, pd 
118, He who consults impartially 
the dictates of conscience, confirmed 
and enlightened by revelation, will 
seldom feel himself embarrassed.with 
respect either to the nature er the 
order of his duties. ok 
119. As it is seldom safe for anac- 
countable creature. in his most ele- 
vated moments to lose sight, of. these 
motives which are founded oa eternal 
prospects and interests; so. least of 
all can they be dispensed with in the 
‘season of successful temptation. 
-. 120.. The sense’ of an ever-present 
Ruler, of an avenging Judge, is of the 


‘most awful and indispensable neces- 


sity; as it is that alone; which.im- 
presses on all crimes the character of 
folly, and shews,that duty and interest 
in.every-instance coincide... 

Rewards and. punishments, 
awarded by..omnipotent power, afford 
a palpable. and pressing motive, which 
can never be neglected without re- 
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nouncing the character of a rational 
creature. 

122, With the firm belief of a re- 
warding and avenging Deity, who 
binds duty and happiness, though 
they may seem distant, in an indis- 
soluble chain; whatever usurps the 
name of virtue, is not a principle, but 
a feeling; not a determinate rule, but 
a fluctuating expedient, varying with 
the tastes of individuals, and chang- 
ing with the scenes of life. 

123. Without the intervention of a 
superior will, men being essentially 
equal, morality is only a stipulation, 
or silent compact, into which every 
individual is supposed to enter, as far 
as suits his convenience, and for the 
breach of which he is accountable to 
nothing but his own mind. 

124. It is not the province of reason 
to awaken new passions, or open new 
sources of sensibility ; but to direct 
us in the attainment of those objects 
which nature has already rendered 

leasing, or to determine among the 
interfering inclinations and passions 
which sway the mind, which are fittest 
to be preferred. 

125. In the best moral precepts is- 
suing from human wisdom, there is an 
incurable defect in the want of autho- 
rity which robs them of their power 
over the conscience ; they are obliga- 
tory no farther than their reason is 
perceived; a deduction of proofs is 
necessary, more or less intricate and 
uncertain, and even when clearest, it 
is still but the language of man to 
man, respectable as sage advice, but 
Pecan the force and authority of 
aw. 

126. The veneration we shall feel 
for the Bible, as the depository of 
saving knowledge, wiil-be totally dis- 
tinct, not only from what we attach to 
any other book, but from that admira- 
tion its other properties inspire; and 
the variety and antiquity of its his- 
tory, the light it affords in various re- 
searches, its inimitable touches of na- 
ture, together with the sublimity and 
beauty so copiously poured over its 
pages, will be deemed subsidiary or- 
naments, the embellishments of the 
casket, which contains the pearl of 


great price. 

127. It is the property of bigotry to 
acquire an additional degree of ma- 
lignity by being concentrated on one 
point, and directed to one object. 

128. As the frailty of man, and the 

$9.—VOL, VIII. 


perpetuity of God’s promises, are the 
greatest contrast the universe pre- 
sents, so the practical impression of 
this truth, however obvious, is the be- 
ginning of wisdom, nor is there an 
degree of moral elevation to which it 
will not infallibly conduct us. 

129. The annunciation of life and 
immortality, did it contain no other 
truth, were sufficient to cast all the 
discoveries of science into shade, and 
reduce the highest improvements of 
reason to the comparative nothingness 
which the flight of a moment bears to 
eternity. 


ESSAY ON MENTAL IMPROVEMENT. 


An enlightened and well-cultivated 
mind is, next to piety, the most de- 
sirable acquisition that can en 

our wishes. Intelligence is the glory 
of man; for it is “ the image of Him 
that created him,” and is that which 
elevates our species so decidedly 
above every order of mere animals. 
But although God has given us ra- 
tional powers, yet the improvement 
and exercise of them he has confided 
to ourselves. An intellectual 
city is our natural inheritance ; bat 
unless this inheritance be cultivated, 
it will be barren and wnprofitable. 
Hence we find, that those whose 
minds have never been improved by 
any kind of education, are raised but 
a very few degrees above the brute 
creation. 

It would perhaps be difficult to de- 
termine, whether there is a ater 
distance between an educated Baro- 
pean, and an untutored savage, or 
between that savage and the “ half- 
reasoning elephant :” but there is this 
difference in the cases, that, between 
the brute and the savage, there is a 
barrier which can never be passed by 
the former; whereas, between the 
barbarian and the philosopher there 
is no such obstacle; since had the one 
possessed external advantages equal 
to the other, his capacity and kniow- 
ledge would very probably have been 
equal also. For we have heard it as- 
serted by persons, who have had the 
tuition of blacks as well as of whites, 
that they could never discover an 
defect in the mental capacity of 
sable pupils; they always, upon an 


average, manifesting equal vigour of 
intellect and susceptibility of instruc- 
tion to the other . 
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From these remarks, then, it will 
. be evident, that it is the duty of every 
rational being to use his utmost efforts 
in storing his mind with useful know- 
ledge; and that none can neglect this 
duty without contracting guilt. 

But when I speak of knowledge, I 
have not an indiscriminate reference 
to all kinds of acquirements. In the 
seale of traths, some are essential, 
some important, others useful and 
pleasing, while many are trifling and 
scarcely worth knowing. An ac- 
quaintance with God—his attributes 
and laws; with Christ and redemp- 
tion ; with the holy Spirit—his offices 
and agency ; and with the nature and 
condition of man—is supremely im- 
portant; because it.is connected with 
our everlasting welfare. The Bible is 
the only authentic source of divine 
truth. A knowledge of the human 
heart, its deceitfulness and wicked- 
ness; of the human mind, its infirmi- 
ties and capabilities, is highly needfal. 

The works of God in nature and 

ovidence, may be studied with un- 
speakable advantage. The history of 
nations and individuals, the rise and 
fall of empires and states, as well as 
a geographical knowledge of the dif- 
ferent countries, &c. in the world, is 
both a useful and ornamenial part of 
the mind’s furniture. An acquaint- 
ance with languages, especially our 
own, mathematics, logic, and many 
other sciences, is useful, not only as 
an enlargement of our knowledge, but 
asa cultivation of the powers of the 
mind. Several considerations must 
have their share in directing as in our 
selection of ‘studies. No one person 
can know all that ‘may be known; 
every one must therefore consult his 
genius, or peculiar turn of mind, to- 
gether with his situation and pros- 
peets in life, that he may direct his 
attention to those subjects in which 
he is likely to be most saccessfal, and 
which promise to be the most profit- 


able. 

Sancetified knowledge is in a very 
high degree friendly to piety ; for the 
more extensive and intimate is our 
‘acquaintance with God and his works, 
the broader will be the basis of our 
piety, and the loftier and nobler the 
superstructure of holiness which we 


ean erect upon it. It is true, we 
must distinguish between what is es- 
sential and what is only useful. The 
knowledge of our sinfulness, guilt, 


and danger is the only thing that can 
effectually humble our proud hearts. 
Notbing can arouse us from our guilty 
stupor, and thoroughly divorce our 
affections from sin, but a deep con- 
viction of its malignant nature and 
dreadful consequences ; and nothing 
can eradicate our inbred enmity to 
God and holiness, and silence the 
clamours of an accusing conscience, 
but a discovery of the love of God in 
the work of redemption, and a per- 
suasion of our own personal interest 
in the same. 

But an acquaintance with other 
things, though not indispensable to 
the existence of piety, may lend a 
subsidiary and valuable aid in pro- 
moting it. Whatever tends to develop 
the character of man and the perfec- 
tions of God, whatever illustrates the 
power, wisdom, truth, and benevo- 
lence of the Great Supreme, must 
render material assistance to our 
piety. With what rapturous delight 
did the Psalmist record and celebrate 
the wonderful works of God in na- 
ture, providence, and grace. ‘+ How 
manifold,” exclaims he, “ are thy 
works! in wisdom hast thou made 
them all.” 

To the Christian, the most trivial 
object will suggest a lesson on the 
perfections of Jehovah, and will thus 
enhance the fervour of his devotion. 
It must, however, be conceded, that 
natural knowledge, in many cases, 
produces the contrary cfleets, by 
“* puffing up the mind,” and filling it 
with pride and self-complacency ; and 
the consequence is, that the Spirit is 
grieved, and darkness and deadness 
are brought into the soul. But then 
this is not its natural effect: it is our 
depraved hearts that convert food 
into poison ; for there is not a bless- 
ing that God can bestow upon us, but 
we can abuse to our own injury. 

Knowledge is a talent, which quali- 
fies its possessor to be extensively 
useful to mankind. ‘ There was,” 
says an inspired writer, “a little city, 
and few men init; and there came a 
great king against it, and besieged it, 
and built great bulwarks against it. 
Now there was found in it a poor wise 
man, and he by his wisdom delivered 
the city, yet no man remembered that 
same poor man. Then I saw that wis- 
dom is better chan strength.” A striking 
verification of the foregoing senti- 
ment, is recorded of the famous Ar- 
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CHIMEDES, whose amazing skill in 
mechanical science rendered him alone 
formidable, and even superior to a 
whole Roman fleet. Without learn- 
ing, what would be the divine, the 
statesman, or the physician? Vain 
were their efforts to benefit mankind, 
if they were not well acquainted with 
the principles of their respective sci- 
ences. 

Wisdom is also indispensable to 
teach the judicious application of all 
other talents. Of what avail is wealth, 
or power, if intrusted with ignorance? 
they may be mischievous; but they 
will rarely be beneficial. 

Learning always invests its pos- 
sessor with influence and authority ; 
and these are talents which, if con- 
scientiously employed in the cause of 
truth and piety, enable him to be the 
instrument of much good. It is ac- 
knowledged that intellectual endow- 
ments, like other good things, may be 
misused, and, when they are so, no- 
thing is so dangerous; strength of 
mind, when associated with depravity, 
effects above all other things the most 
disastrous and wide-spreading mis- 
chief. But the abuse of a thing can 
never supersede its use. No one 
wishes the sun annihilated, because 
its beams facilitate the commission 
of crime. Ignorance must always be 
undesirable. From ignorance, nothing 
hopeful can result: it is a tree which 
bears no useful fruit; its only cha- 
racters are deformity, barrenness, and 
death. 

Intelligence is an essential attribute 
of social refinement and pleasing man- 
ners; its. absence must completely 
disqualify us from being interesting 
companions; and friendship, let it not 
be once named, if it be not founded in 
enlightened sentiment! An ignorant 
friend approximates to a contradic- 
tion in terms. Intelligence cannot, it 
is true, impart suavity of disposition, 
neither can it supply its absence ; but 
it can impart to it a rich and beautiful 
lustre. AH the nameless charities of 
social life it embellishes with a grace- 
ful colouring ; it throws a halo around 
the domestic circle, and enhances the 
value of every interchange of kindness 
and affection. Conversation is one of 
those fertile and elevated sources of 
pleasure with which man is favoured 
above the brute. But knowledge must 
furnish the materials of conversation ; 
knowledge is the great and universal 


commodity of social commerce: hence, 
the conversation of an ignorant man 
must always be characterized by folly, 
insipidity, or vulgarity. He must 
either observe a stupid taciturnity, 
or open his mouth to excite our deri- 
sion or disgust. : 

But we ought to cultivate our 
minds for the sake of promoting our 
own happiness. Knowledge is the 
food, the riches, the strength of the 
soul. Those who deem it unnecessary 
to happiness, might, with equal pro- 
priety, pronounce an insect to be as 
happy as an archangel; for it is not 
corporeal, but intellectual endow- 
ments which give the latter his _— 
riority ; and an advance in knowledge 
is a receding from the insignificance 
of an insect, and an approach to the 
majesty of an angel. ; 

But although knowledge promotes 
the happiness of a good man, we own 
it cannot make a bad man happy. 
Profound knowledge may be asso- 
ciated with great moral turpitude ; 
and when it is so, it can neither re- 
commend us to the favour of God, nor 
secure us from physical evil. The 
most stupendous intelligence, if at 
variance with the supreme Being, 
must be miserable; and the more 
powerful the light of his understand- 
ing the more exquisite will be his 
wretchedness ; because he mast be so 
much the more sensible of the evils to 
which he is exposed. . Besides, as 
piety, or obedience to God, is the first 
dictate of our rational nature, so if 
that dictate be violated, the harmony 
of the soul must be at an end: a ge- 
neral insurrection among the lower 
faculties will prevail ; the understand- 
ing will in vain demand the obedi- 
ence of the passions and inferior 
powers. 

The principle of piety being lost, 
the moral machine is dislocated in its 
most essential part, so that it can 
only ‘‘ move to confusion, and operate 
to mischief.” In such a being, we 
behold a mighty and most disastrous 
wreck; a noble building. in awful 
ruins. We see the fragments of de- 
parted grandeur disjointed and lying 
in confusion. In short, sin is the dis- 
ease of the soul, and as effectually 
disqualifies it from tasting real enjoy- 
ment, as sickness disqualifies us from 
tasting sensitive pleasure. But know- 
ledge, when placed on piety as its 
proper basis, is highly conducive to 
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happiness; as it illaminates and ex- 
pands the mind, enlarges the sphere 
of our mental vision, and acquaints 
us with a thousand objects, whose 
phenomena will excite our admiration 
and minister to our pleasure. Know- 
ledge also unfetters us from a multi- 
tude of baseless and cumbersome pre- 
jadices, and perplexing apprehen- 
sions, of which the vulgar are the 
dupes ; it enlivens the hours of soli- 
tude, by furnishing us with subjects 
for reflection. 

Av inspired: writer affirms, that 
“‘ wisdom excelleth folly, as far as 
light excelleth darkness.” Ignorance 
is the darkness of the mind. The 
- mind is fitted by its great Former to 
converse with a vast variety of ob- 
jects; but ignorance detains it a dis- 
contented prisoner at home, and de- 
stroys or impairs its sight, so that 
neighbouring ones beheld impe y- 
Ignorance debars from the luxury of 
conversation ; and in solitade the va- 
cant mind must be ressed with a 
load of intolerable situde and 


I wil conclude this: paper by sub- 
mitting to the reader a few remar 
relative to the mode and means of ob- 
taining the mental cultivation that has 
been recommended. And in this ba- 
siness three things will be found espe- 
cially needfal, namely, ¢ime, applica- 
tion, and perseverance. Without the 
first, the thing cannot even be at- 
tempted ; and without the last two, all 
attempts must be hopeless and un- 
successful. 1. Time is necessary. 
Those possess noble advantages who 
cam appropriate the greatest part of 
their time to the improvement of their 
minds; but few enjoy these advan- 
tages, and fewer still are sensible of 
their value. I will suppose the reader 
to be.engaged in a business which 
leaves him not many hours of Jeisure 
in the day. But suppose that by early 
rising, and other economical endea- 
vours, he can daily command four or 
five hours, which he can devote to 
pious and intellectual purposes; and 
suppose in this mapner he regularly 
and judiciously employs this part of 
every day for a dozen or twenty years, 
what a valuable harvest would ensue! 
Whata treasury of intellectual wealth 
might be accamulated in this time! 
Many le in business deem their 
want of time a sufficient apology for 


their ignorance ; although there are 
few of this class but are in the habit 
of wasting several hours every day. A 
few hours is, indeed, in itself, an in- 
considerable portion of time ; but four 
hours multiplied by 365, and that sum 
again multiplied by thirty or forty, 
make a very serious and almost aston- 
ishing amount. Sixty thousand hours 
of laborious mental application would 
enable a man to travel through many 
sciences, and, if his capacity were of 
the ordinary standard, would elevate 
him to a very respectable rank as a 
literary character. Many have al- 
ready succeeded in similar attempts; 
and what has been done, may be 
again accomplished. 

2. Application and diligence are in- 
dispensable. Indolence must be an 
effectual barrier to mental improve- 
ment; and as it is a natural and: very 
stubborn inmate of the depraved heart 
of man, it cannot be overcome with- 
out considerable labour and resolu- 
tion. But a continuity of inflexible 
efforts will displace the sluggish vice, 
and render exertion natural, easy, and 
finally delightful. The habit of in- 
dustry being formed, labor ipse volup- 


ks | tas. A powerful conviction of the im- 


rtance of intellectual endowments, 
is necessary to the existence of that 
efficient and uniform industry, without 
which, so untoward and barren a field 
as the human mind cannot be culti- 
vated. There occurs in almost every 
day of our life many small scraps 
or fragments of time, which we are 
apt to trifle away, as unworthy of 
being applied to any serious purpose. 
But this is a very impolitic procedure. 
Singly, these intervals are small, but 
in the aggregate they may be great. 
As the goldsmith will not cast away a 
grain of gold, because it is only a 
grain; so ought not’we to waste the 
smallest portion of time, because it is 
infinitely more precious than gold. 

I would strongly declare against a 
desultory and fitful method of reading 
and studying, as almost worse than 
nothing; and would recommend a 
sober, regular, and systematic prac- 
tice. The passion for novelty must be 
conquered, or it will prove a robber 
anda ~~ Let one thing be mas- 
tered, before another is attempted. 
A. bad memory may be cured by judi- 
cious exercise, It is desirable to have 
such a command over the mind as to 
be able to transport it with facility 
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from one subject to another: and as 
most people are frequently a longer 
time in company than they can pro- 
fitably employ in conversation, «it 
would be a valuable talent; if we 
could so collect ourselves as to be 
able to think and read with clearness 
and regularity in the presence of 
others. This talent, it is believed, 
may be attained by exercise and ex- 
ertion. 

3. To diligence must be added per- 
severance. Wonders have sometimes 
been accomplished by brief and vio- 
lent efforts; but wonderful attain- 
ments in learning are not to be got in 
this way. Neither the mind nor the 
body is capable of exertion beyond a 
certain pitch, without being injured. 
It is as impossible for any one to be- 
come suddenly learned, as for a single 

son suddenly to overturn a house; 


ut a persevering repetition of efforts, | equa 


would, in the one case, demolish the 
building, and in the other enable us 
to emerge into the light of science. 
The young student may be intimi- 
dated if he contemplate the difficulty 
and length of the intellectual journey 
which lies before him; but he mast 
be unreasonable if he repine because 
he cannot by one stride reach his 
journey’s end. Let him know, that 
every step he takes diminishes his 
distance from the goal of bis pursuit, 
and strengthens his travelling ener- 
gies. A frightfal jumble of difficulties 
seem to hover upon the science when 
he first encounters it; but let him 
patiently begin with first principles, 
and proceed step by step, and the 
mysterious web will be unravelled 


with perfect ease. 
W. Rosinson. 


Rainton, Feb. 8th. 
ANALYSIS OF GEOLOGY. 
(Continued from col. 389.) . 

Ir has been already noted, that the 
compound substances which compose 
the crust of the earth are numerous; 
so much so, indeed, that rich and al- 
most endless varieties of forms, hues, 
and kinds present themselves to man, 
courting his inspection as he passes 
through the world. To enumerate 
these individually. as has been alréady 
done with thesimple substances, would 
be to swell these articles with words, 
rather than to fill them with useful 


matter; because the utmost limits 
which could be afforded to any one 
article in a work like this, would be 
totally insufficient for such a descrip- 
tion of each, with all its grades, as 
would render the whole intelligible, 
much less familiar, to the general 
reader. The leading articles must 
therefore suffice, as to enumeration, 
and a few examples serve as speci- 
mens of the whole. In order to this, 
I shall recapitulate the several simple 
substances in the order in which they 
stand in the preceding article, and 
note a few of the leading combina- 
tions of each, with their obvious’ éha- 
racteristics, and then pass on to other 
subjects. 

Silica, one of the primitive earths, 
exists nearly pure in rock crystal or 
transparent quartz; yet here, as well 
as in other cases where it is found 
lly pure, modern chemists rank 
it in the list of metallic oxides, and 
state the proportions of silicittm‘and 
oxygen therein as being nearly equal. 
Crystals of quartz are found more 
than two feet in-length, and of pro- 
portionate thickness in the east; and 
quartz itself is abundantly distributed 
throughout the earth, forming entire 
rocks and strata of great extent; it is 
also aggregated ‘with other minerals 
into mountains ; it often fills up the 
veins of rocks ; and in granite, asso- 
ciated with felspar and mica, forms 
immense monntains. Quartz is like- 
wise found in rounded pebbles and 
detached masses in innumerable situ- 
ations upon the earth’s surface; and 
in minute particles it forms a Jarge 
proportion of the sands in deserts and 
wastes, and also of the sands upon the 
sea shore. © 

Silica is also found combined with 
lime, alumina, iron, and water, in that 
well-known stone called flint, whitch 
abounds in the extensive ranges of 
chalk strata on the eastern and south- 
ern coasts, as well as the interior of 
England and the adjoining continent. 
Flint is likewise found imbedded in 
pudding-stone, lime-stone, sand-stone, 
amygdaloid, &e. &e. or in detached 
pebbles and masses throughout al- 
most every part of the world. The 
facility with which flint, struck against 
steel, produces a spark of fire, renders 
this sabstance singularly useful to 
man; received upon tinder, the spark 
ignites the sulphur, is communicated 
to the match, and thence to combus- 
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tible fuel, by which is lighted, with 
great facility, a fire within his habita- 
tion or laboratory, ministering at once 
to his convenience and comfort. But 
man, prone to evil and mischief, has 
converted the flint into a mighty en- 
gine of destruction to his fellows; 
and we need only advert to the gun- 
flint, in order to call forth to our me- 
mory, as well as imaginations, all the 
horrors of war and the seas of blood 
which man, wretched man, horrifying 
his species, has, during these last 
ages, at the voice of ambition, delibe- 
rately inflicted upon his! myriad bre- 
thren throughout the nations of the 
earth. O, that men would learn war 
no more! {In union, how lovely is it, 
like true brethren, to praise Jehovah. 

Alumina, another of the primitive 
earths, is foand nearly pure in those 
oriental gems, the ruby and sapphire ; 
but even here it is wontendicd that 
oxygen is present to the amount of 
nearly one-third of the mass, with a 
small portion of colouring matter, 
probably iron; alumina is, therefore, 
ranked with metallic oxides, the basis 
of whieh is aluminum. In porcelain 
clays, alamina is combined with silica, 
oxygen, iron, water,. and lime, in 
various proportions; in loams and 
other clays, with the above and 
mica, iron, ochre, sulphur, &c. and 
in slates and rocks it is found in union 
with silica, magnesia, lime, oxygen, 
iron, water, carbon, sulphur, manga- 
nese, and potash. In all these situa- 
tions the quantity of alumina is great 
beyond ail calculation. The clays, 
loams, and shales form extensive 
strata in various parts of the world; 
and particularly abound in the 
vast coal-fields which exist in the Bri- 
tish isles and elsewhere. Alternating 
with the coal and iron, and also the 
rocks in which the subterranean cur- 
rents of water flow, these clays and 
shales form extensive dams for the 
internal currents present in these in- 
teresting strata; subserving the pur- 

ses of the Creator there. Interpos- 
Ing a sheet of water between the coal 
strata and the rays of the san, they 
prevent the combustible matter of the 
coal from being sablimed by the in- 
cessant action of that luminary upon 
and within the crust of the earth; and 
preserve, for the use of man through- 
out the ages of the world, fuel, nearly, 
if not as perfect, as at the moment of 
creation. 


Lime, a primitive earth, abundant 
in and upon the crust of this sphere, 
is found in immense strata, which fre- 
quently form bold projections above 
the surface, and descend to great 
depths beneath it, in various combi- 
nations with other substances which 
pass under the general names of lime- 
stone, marble, chalk, marl, &e. &c. 
When lime is separated from all the 
other substances with which it is 
found combined, it is still in union 
with oxygen; but when separated 
from this gas, it possesses the lustre 
and other appearances of a metal; it 
is, therefore, deemed a metallic oxide, 
and its basis is named calcium; yet, 
immediately upon being exposed to 
the action of the atmospliere, it ab- 
sorbs oxygen anew, and continues in 
a state of oxidation antil, by a new 
analysis, it is restored to pure calcium. 
Lime is found combined with carbon 
alone in certain pure white marbles ; 
and in certain black marbles with 
carbon, magnesia, manganese, iron, 
silica, sulphur, potash, and water. 
In lime-stone, lime is united with 
carbon, silica, alumina, iron, manga- 
nese, and particularly with magnesia ; 
in chalk, lime is united with carbon, 
silica, alumina, iron, and magnesia; 
and in marl, with carbon, silica, 


‘alumina, iron, and manganese; oxy- 


gen being present with the calcium in 
every combination. Lime combines 
with water, in the proportion of one 
part of water to three of lime, and be- 
comes a solid substance; but if alu- 
mina or silica is added while this hy- 
drate of lime is fluid, the mass be- 
comes more solid and indurable—-it 
seems, the chemical attraction be- 
tween these substances and hydrate 
of lime counteracts the affinity of 
lime for carbon, and prevents the out- 
ward surfaces of mortar from absorb- 
ing carbon from the atmosphere and 
crumbling away: hence sand is inva- 
riably used with lime in order to form 
the best mortar for building and other 
purposes. The affinities of lime and 
carbon are such, that, in mutual action, 
they resemble vegetation. If carbon 
is evaporated from lime, by ealcining 
lime-stone, the lime, on exposure to 
the atmosphere, will gradually absorb 
carbon anew, and in process of time 
return to a species of lime-stone. In 
vegetation itself, lime is at once a 
powerful agent and an active prin- 
ciple. You detach from the summit 
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of the towering rock, whose stupen- 
dous height penetrates the clouds of 
heaven, and whose magnitude, strikes 
with awe the wondering traveller, a 
fragment; this you calcine, in order 
to evaporate its carbon, and it be- 
comes a fine white powder, called 
lime; this powder you strew abroad 
upon your field, and cast in the grains 
of wheat; the affinities of carbon and 
lime aid the process of vegetation— 
soon a germ projects itself from the 
grain, it becomes a flag, a stem, anon 
it is crowned with an ear, and this 
ripens into grains of wheat—an in- 
crease of fifty or a hundred fold. Thus 
does the stone become bread for the 
eater, and the towering rock, erewhile 
awful to behold, food for man; for 
wheat contains, among several other 
substances, both carbon and lime. 

Magnesia, another of the primitive 
earths, is a white soft powder ; this is 
also deemed a metallic oxide, and its 
basis is named by chemists magnesi- 
um. This earth is found combined 
with carbon, lime, alumina, oxide of 
manganese, and iron, in immense 
strata, which bear the names of dolo- 
mite and magnesian lime-stone, in the 
vicinity of the coal-fields and moun- 
tain lime-stone and elsewhere, through- 
out the British isles, and in many, if 
not in every part of this sphere, espe- 
cially in alpine regions. The propor- 
tions of magnesia with lime in these 
rocks vary, from about two-fifths to 
one-half; it also occurs native, com- 
bined with water in veins, and is 
found in several marbles and spars, 
and in chalk. Magnesia, therefore, 
exists in immense quantities in the 
crust of this sphere. This lime-stone, 
when calcined, may be converted into 
excellent mortar, and,. when judici- 
ously applied, is as excellent a ma- 
nure, for land. 

Barytes, another primitive earth, 
deemed also a metallic oxide, and its 
basis named barium, is found com- 
bined with sulphuric or carbonic acid 
in the metallic veins of rocks in heavy 
Spar, so named from its great specific 
gravity. It isin the order of the eco- 
nomy of creation, because Gop is 
good, as well as wise and powerfal, 
that the useful is abundant, and the 
hurtfal small in quantity ; and, there- 
fore, this earth, which is. a deadly 
poison, is rare ; were it as abundant 
as silica, alumina, or lime, few land 
animals could exist. 


The following five are also. primi- 
tive earths, but exist only in small 
quantities :— 

Strontia, which is found combined 
with sulpbur, in red marl or sand- 
stone, and associated with gypsum ; 
or combined with carbon in metallic 
veins. The crystals of strontia give a 
blood-red colour to the flame of burn- 
ing alcohol. : 

Zirconia, which is the heaviest of 
all earthly minerals, is found com- 
bined with silex and iron in the pre- 
cious stone named jargon, and in the 
zircon-hyacinth of Ceylon and India, 

Glacina, which possesses a saccha- 
rine flavour, is found in the emerald 
and beryl combined with silex, alum- - 
ina, oxide of chrome, lime, water, and 
oxide of iron. 

Yttria, which is found in the gado- 
linite, combined with silica, oxide of 
iron, lime, glucina, water, and oxide 
of manganese. 

Thorina, which is found in the ga- 
dolinite of korrarvet,'and in the fluates 
of cerium and yttria, in nearly similar 
combinations. 

The first four of these primitive 
earths, with the substances named in 
their several combinations, form the 
bases of the soils upon the earth’s 
surface, in which the whole process of 
vegetation is carried on; the other 
six being so small in quantity, and 
so partially distributed in the crust of 
the sphere, that they cannot be named 
amongst the soils of the earth. 

When we examine the delicate or- 
gans of animals, their minute yet com- 
plex ramifications, and the vast va- 
riety of operations which these have 
to perform in order to compass the 
whole economy of the animal frame, 
how wonderful must it appear, even 
to accomplished reason, that nutrition 
for such a frame results from elements 
so rude, as rocks, flints, clays, loams, 
marls, chalks, and all the ponderous 
paraphernalia of the crust of this 
sphere; yet, even so it is, so it was 
from the commencement of time, and 
long as time exists, so will it continue 
to be; for so has divine Providence 
ordained in the economy of His erea- 
tion—creating a fitness of each for 
each, and maintaining that fitness 
throughout the ages of time. Man is, 
therefore, nourished from the soils of 
the earth, and even food for princes is 
the product of the field. 

4 To be continued.) 
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SOLITARY HOURS. 


No. X.—On the Aitributes of God, 
as displayed in the Plan of Human 
Redemption. 


«* Redemption! ’twas the labour of the skies, 
Far more than labour, it was death in heaven! 


A truth so strange,’twere bold to think it true,- 


If not far bolder still to disbelieve.” 


Tue most remarkable doctrine that 
we find in the whole system of 
Christianity is, that of the death of 
Christ as an atoning sacrifice for sin. 
This all-important subject now claims 
our_attention, and while it passes un- 
der our consideration, let us contem- 
plate the plan of redemption in its 
invention, development, application 
to the soul, progress in the soul, and 
in its consummation. 

The wisdom of the divine Being is 
illustriously displayed in the invention 
of the plan of redemption. At the 
period when the Deity purposed the 
omg of human salvation, we were in 
his .view rebels against his govern- 
mént,.and totally depraved. Now, 
the question which presented itself to 
the consideration of the Deity was, 
“How can the ruined children of 
Adam be restored to the enjoyment of 
my favour and love, and be made the 
heirs of eternal glory, in full consist- 
ency with my glorious attributes?” 
While his love and mercy prompted 
him to the contrivance of some plan, 
whereby sinners might be saved, his 
attributes of justice and veracity, in 
the most peremptory terms, demanded 
sufficient reparation for the daring 
violation of his righteous law, with 
which man was already charged.— 
Hence, the unsullied purity of Jeho- 
vah's character indispensably required 
that, Whatever method should be pro- 
posed for man’s salvation, it must be 
quite consistent with the interests of 
his holiness. Now, in what way were 
these important ends to be accom- 
coer It would have been vain 
or the supreme Being to look to man 
for any thing which he could contri- 
bute to his redemption. Though he 
had given his first-born for his trans- 
gression, and the frait of his body for 
the sin of his soul; in one word, 
hough he had had worlds at his com- 
mand, and had presented them to 
God, the sacrifice would have been 
infinitely inadequate to expiate his 
delinquency. 

Nor, even on the supposition that 


man could have expiated his past 
transgression, would he have rendered 
his salvation sure ; for no sooner had 
that acceptable atonement been made, | 
such was the propensity of his nature 
to sin, than he would have been 
chargeable with some new violation 
of the law of God, which would ex- 
pose him afresh to his eternal dis- 

leasure. Or if, in the projection of 

is scheme for man’s salvation, the 
Most High had fixed his eyes and 
placed his dependence on the efforts 
of the angelic hosts, and delegated 
them to endure the punishment to 
which our transgressions had rendered 
us justly amenable,—they would have 
been wholly inadequate to the ardu- 
ous undertaking. The most excru- 
ciating sufferings which the aggregate 
capabilities of angels could have en- 
dured, would have fallen infinitely 
short of the dread demerit of human 
culpability; and consequently they 
must have been entirely inadequate 
to its expiation, even on the supposi- 
tion that they had voluntarily con- 
sented to endure them ; for the justice 
of God was inexorable, and would 
not proportion the exteht of its de- 
mands to what it was in the power of 
created intelligences to offer by wa 
of atonement. It insisted on that fall 
satisfaction which man was laid under 
the dire necessity of making to its 
violated claims. 

But although neither angels nor 
men could do any thing towards the 
redemption of a ruined world, the 
Almighty devised a plan by which it 
might be accomplished. He appoint- 
ed his own eternal Son to abandon 
the abodes of glory for a time, to 
assume human nature, and to 
in our world, to suffer, to bleed, to 
die in it. Now, by the obedience, 
sufferings, and death of Christ, the 
justice of God is fully satisfied, and 
the interests of holiness are most es- 
sentially promoted. In the cross of 
Christ we are furnished with a more 
striking display of the justice of God, 
than if each of those who have been, 
and shall be,:saved from among men, 
had individually endured the utmost 
degree and extent of Jehovah’s wrath, 
throughout the revolations of eternity. 
In the cross of Christ, the various 
moral perfections of Deity admirably 
harmonize together ; there we 
behold the most brilliant manifesta- 
tion of their separate and united 
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glory. In the language of scripture, 
** Mercy and truth have met together, 
and righteousness and peace lave 
mutually embraced each other,” By 
the atonement of Christ, God can be 
just, and yet the justifier of the un- 
godly. 

Inthe recorded history of indivi- 
duals and of nations, we are presented 
with many instances of the profound 
wisdom of human beings; and from 
the. limited measure of knowledge 
which. we can derive from revelation 
respecting the nature and. acquire- 
ments of angels, we know. that they 
greatly excel in wisdom and in 
strength; but the congregated mass 
of human and angelic wisdom could 
never have derived an_ efficient sys- 

, 4em of redemption for a ruined world: 

it would have fallen infinitely short of 

“that illustrious exhibition, of wisdom 
with which we are furnished in, the 
incarnation and death of Christ. 

The wisdom of the divine Being is 
most gloriously displayed in the reve- 
lation or development of the. plan of 
redemption. It was quite possible 
that the purposes of Deity respecting 
the salvation of men, however . re- 
splendent.the display of wisdom.made 
in the. contrivance ef tbe method by 
which it was to be accomplished, 
might have been greatly. frustrated, 
had he not likewise devised suitable 
means for its. development. _ Had we, 
for_¢e le, been left.to the unas- 
sisted light. of nature, we.may. infer 
with .moral certainty, that we could 
never haye arrived atthe, darkest 
conjecture, much Jess attained, to 
positive knowledge respecting .. his 
merciful, designs to. the children of 
meh, through, the cross of Christ; and 
consequently we must have remained 
strangers, te a.saving interest in. the 

lan of. xedemption.* .On the. other 
aad, bad he at.once unfolded his 
schemes.of mercy, or,.in that gradual 
revelation.of, them.which he ,vouch- 
safed.to make, neglected to assign a 
promipent,degree of importance. to 

the, magnitude,,of buman guilt,, and 


As-this part of our subject is intimately 
connected with the salvation of, the. heathen, 
and as many.er sentiments. are; abr 
in the world fegarding their salvation—the 
writer ‘takes this opportanity of intimating Gis 


intention of presenting ‘the read 6f 
periak Magazine, in ‘some earl 
what he conceives to,be the seriptaral view 
this important subject. re 

89.—VOL. VIII. 


audi 


the consequent amenability of man to 
his displeasure, we should be naturally 
led to infer that his intentions re- 
specting the promotion of holiness in 
the minds and conduct of men, must 
have been, partially at least, frus- 
trated, 

The supreme Being, however, has 
wisely accommodated the nature and 
extent of his revelation of the plan of 
redemption, to the cireumstances in 
which mankind have been placed, 
from the first intimation of, m 
made to Adam, till the period at whi 
the apostle John terminated bis apo- 
calyptical writings. Though, in the 
first intimations of the gracious pur- 
poses of God, it was distinctly an- 
nounced that the seed of the woman 
should bruise the head of the serpent, 
yet we have every testimony afforded 
us, that our universal progenitor was 
but superficially acquainted with the 
various important circumstances con- 
nected with the plan by which oar 
redemption was to be effected. There 
seems to have been only such a de- 
velopment made to Adam, as was 
sufficient to prevent him from becom- 
ing the victim of absolute despair. 
Now, there appears to be a most ad- 
mirable display of the wisdom of the 
divine Being, in thus adapting the 
mode and nature of his procedure 
to the peculiar circumstances in which 
man was placed subsequent, to the 
fall; for had the Almighty, immedi- 
ately on his degeneracy, made so fall 
a revelation of his scheme of redemp- 
tion, as.that man should become per- 
sonally certain of his salvation, it is 
most probable, agreeably to the con- 
stitution of fallen nature, and to, the 
circumstances in which man was, then 
placed, that he would not have felt. so 
impressive a conviction of the, eyil of 
his, moral culpability, nor . that, pup- 
gent sorrow. on account of his, guilt, 
nor that holy dread of the future com- 
mission of sin, which we are.certain it 
was the will of Heaven he should ex- 


riences eeably, to this idea, we 
d that,.as the circumstances of men 
fitted them for clearer revelations. of 


the.gracious designs of God, revela- 
tions were made. to them with. a, pro- 
degree, of, clearness, The 

ble voices from heayen, and those 
yisigns. by, which, the mind of God was 
in the first ages of the world revealed 
to, the patriarchs, and through them 
to their fellow men, were in the course 
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of time superseded by a written re- 
velation; which revelation was pro- 
gressively amplified according to the 
eireumstances of mankind. 

In those ceremonial and sacrificial 
institutions which, under the Levitical 
dispensation, the people were com- 
manded to observe, we behold an evi- 
dent instance of divine wisdom; for 
while they most forcibly indicated the 
exceeding evil of sin, they clearly 
pointed to the obedience, sufferings, 
and death of Him, by the sacrifice of 
whose life their guilt could alone be 
expiated. In the fulness of time, 
however, when the minds of men were 
sufficiently prepared for the grand 
event, those observances connected 
with the Levitical economy were en- 
tirely disannulled by the incarnation 
of Christ. 

In the course of his public ministry 
he instituted a new dispensation, infi- 
nitely more glorious than the former, 
and which shall continue unchanged to 
the end of time. Instead of having 
to look forward to the atonement of 
Christ in the room of sinners through 
the dense atmosphere of those typical 
and ceremonial institutions which cha- 
racterized the Levitical dispensation, 
we are wisely and graciously favoured 
with a revelation, by which we are at 
once direeted to the contemplation of 
the expiatory sacrifice of Him, to 
whose substitution and death in our 
room all the various rites and prac- 
tices peculiar to the preceding eco- 
nomy, had a special reference. In 
the new testament dispensation, 
Christ crucified is evidently set before 
us;’and we have there every neces- 
sary provision furnished us for be- 
holding the highest display of divine 
glory, for overthrowing the dominion 
of sin in the soul, and for the encou- 
ra t and progress of holiness. 

n this part of the subject, the Rev. 
Henry Grey very beautifully remarks, 
—‘* The plans of infinite wisdom are 
marked by a perfect consistency. The 
different dispensations of religion are 
sucéessive parts of the same great 
system; the gradual opening of the 
purposes of the Almighty ; each dis- 
pensation being admirably adapted to 
the peculiar ends it was intended to 
serve, atid to the state and character 
of those to whom it was given. Asa 
wise parent, in forming a plan for the 
education of his children, compre- 
hends~in it various and opposite ar- 


rangements, and employs many con- 
trivances and illustrations to convey 
instruction to the infant and the child, 
which are altogether superseded, in 
the more advanced periods of educa- 
tion, by direct addresses to the under- 
standing and the heart; so has God, 
in the undeviating prosecution of the 
plan of infinite wisdom, led his church, 
through the succeeding stages of in- 
fancy and childhood, to the enjoy- 
ment, under the gospel dispensation, 
of the full privileges of maturity and 
manhood. In contemplating the edi- 
fice of the church, we see the gradual 
progress of its advancement under 
the forming hand of the great archi- 
tect ; we trace it, if I may be allowed 
the expression, from the Tuscan sim- 
plicity and homeliness of the patri- 


archal ages, through succeeding stages 


of enlargement and melioration, till it 
appears in Corinthian magnificence 
and perfection,—a progress not aris- 
ing in this case from the gradual de- 
velopment of inventive genius, but 
from the gracious adaptation of the 
building to the circumstances and ne- 
cessities of its occupiers. He who, 
fixing his eye on one particular part 
of the edifice, or limiting his attention 
to one stage of its progress, without 
regard to the unity and completeness 
of the whole design, should presume 
to censure the plan, would resemble, 
in ridiculous arrogance, the puny in- 
sect, settling on the dome of a magni- 
ficent temple, which, in its utter inca- 
pacity to comprehend the harmony 
and adaptation of its parts, should 
stigmatize the bold projection of its 
columns, and the angular roughness 
of the cornice, of which it discovered 
not the symmetry or use, as proofs of 
the ignorance and absurdity of the 
architect. In contemplating the 
church at any particular period, we 
must not confine ourselves to an ex- 
amination of the state at the moment, 
but must view it in connexion with 
the former and after ages of its his- 
tory; and must unite each link in the 
chain of the divine dispensations, with 
those vast and glorious results, ever 
present in the eye of God, which, the 
more they are contemplated, will pro- 
duce the deeper conviction of the in- 
finite wisdom and grace of Him who 
* worketh all in all.’ 

The wisdom of God is likewise dis- 
played in the application of the plan 
of redemption to the souls of sinners. 
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—Notwithstanding the resplendent 
clearness of that revelation which he 
hath made to us of his gracious de- 
signs regarding our salvation, and of 
the exclusive conditions on which we 
can become savingly interested there- 
in,—still, had we been left to the re- 
sources and exertions of our own 
minds, we must have lived and died 
under the oppressive weight of our 
guilt, without the slightest participa- 
tion of the benefits resulting from the 
meritorious atonement of Christ. The 
utter alienation of man’s soul from 
the fountain of all good—his strong 
aversion to holiness of heart and life— 
together with those powerfal propen- 
sities to the commission of sin, which, 
within him, constituted an insur- 
mountable barrier to the conversion 
of one single sinner either by human 
or angelic agency ; a conversion which 
nothing short of almighty power could 
ever remove. In the purposes of the 
Most High, however, there is ample 
provision made for the effectual ap- 
plication of the redemption of Christ 
to the souls of sinners. It is the pe- 
culiar office of the holy Spirit to con- 
vince of sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment; and to produce that re- 
pentance and faith in the soul, by 
which the convicted sinner becomes 
savingly united to Christ, and recog- 
nizes his personal interest in his sal- 
vation. 

The operations of the divine Spirit 
on the hearts of sinners, though some- 
times denied from the pulpits of Bri- 
tain, have, in all ages of the world, 
been the only effeetual method of 4 
plying the redemption of Christ. In 


the patriarchal ages of the world, the 


people of God, by the illaminating 
influences of the Holy Ghost, beheld 
the day of Christ afar off, and were 
glad; and by his operations on their 
souls, were led to the exercise of an 
appropriating faith in the predicted 
atonement of Emmanuel. ‘By the 
agency of the Spirit of God, the chil- 
dren of Istael ander the Levitical dis- 
pensation, beheld, through themediaum 
of those types and sacrifices peculiar 
to it, the incarnation, sufferings, and 
death of Christ, and realized those 
Spiritual blessings which they were 
intended to convey to the mind. Bat 
we who, in the dispensations of Pro- 
vidence, enjoy the blessings of the 
gospel economy; have the saving in- 
fluences of the divine Spirit promised 


us ina much more sensible and abun- 
dant manner. At the high price of 
his own blood, the Saviour of mén 
hath purchased a more abundant de- 
scent of the holy Spirit than had been 
previously conferred on the church; 
and he hath ascended up inte heaven, 
that the benefits of this importatit 
purchase might be imparted ‘to us. 

The means which the Spirit-of God 
generally employs for effecting our 
conversion, or applying the aa 
tion of Christ, are, the reading of t 
word, and the preaching of the gos- 
pel. The scriptures are given by in+ 
spiration, and are profitable for doc 
trine, for reproof, and instruction in 
righteousness. In the volume of re 
velation we have every disvlosure 
made to us regarding God and our- 
selves, which it is necessary for us in 
our present state to know. Such, 
however, is the blindness of the sin 
ner’s mind, and his awful apathy te 
Spiritual things, that, were he left to 
himself, he would never derive the 
smallest portion of benefit from them. 
It is the peculiar province of the holy 
Spirit, by his enlightening influences, 
to carry to the sinner’s bosom the 
important truths and discoveries of 
the word of God, and by their means 
to bring bim to a spiritual acquaint- 
ance with his sins, to correct notions 
regarding the direfal consequences of 
his guilt, and to produce in his mind 
that faith by which he can ‘saving! 
behold the Lamb of God who tak 
away the sin of the world. 

The preaching of the gospel, how- 
ever, is perhaps the most usual ‘me- 
thod by which the Spirit effectually 
applies the redemption of Christ to 
the sinner’s soul. How traly astonish- 
ing was the change effected in the moral 
condition of the people among whom 
the unlettered fishermen of Galilee zea- 
lously laboured! By the powerful min- 
istrations of the apostle Peter, three 
thousand were converted by a single 
sermon, through the agency of the divine 
Spirit ; and although, since the termi- 


nation of the apostolic age, the effa- 


sion of divine influences have not been 
so abundant, still the Holy Ghost has 
not discontinued his spiritwal opera- 
tion. The impressive look, the ear- 
nest manner, the solemn accents, and 
important matter of the faithful mes- 
senger of God, shall continue, to the 
latest ages of the world, to be the 
honoured means in the hands of the 
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holy Spirit, of awakening men from 
their spiritual lethargy, and of bring- 
ing them to the exercise of an appro- 
priating faith in the atonement of 
Christ. Thus it is, that the preaching 
of Christ and him crucified, though to 
the world it be foolishness, is the 
power of God and the wisdom of 
God in the salvation of them that 
believe. 

The wisdom of God is still further 
manifested in the progress of the plan 
of redemption in the souls of men. 
Were those who are regenerated by 
the Spirit of God left to themselves 
whenever their regeneration was ef- 
fected, they would as certainly be- 
come the subjects of everlasting mi- 
sery as if they had never been born 
from above. Without the gracious 
assistance of Heaven, they could not 
continue one single moment in a state 
of grace.. The corrupt propensities of 
their nature would be ever propelling 
them to the commission of sin, with a 
power utterly beyond their own re- 
sources to resist. Besides, the Chris- 
tian is perpetually assailed by the 
fascinating temptations of the world, 
and .the deep-laid schemes of : the 
powers of darkness; and these con- 
jointly, were it not for the provision 
which God hath graciously made for 
his continuance in a state of grace, 
would assuredly obtain the mastery 
over him, and reduce him to a condi- 
tion of spiritual bondage, much more 
to, be, dreaded than that from which 
he had recently been delivered. But 
the. Christian, who, conscious of his 
own spiritual weakness, and distrust- 
fal of his own insufficient resources, 
exercises his sole dependence on the 
promised grace of the Almighty, while 
at the same time he is ever careful to 

orm whatever is in bis own power, 
shali certainly advance from strength 
to strength until he reach the New 
Jerusalem. 
. In the scriptures of trath, the Chris- 
tian has recorded to him many affect- 
ing instances of the final apostasy of 
those, who, to say the least of them, 
appeared at one period of their pro- 
fession to be on the sure way to a 
blessed immortality ; and he is thus 
urged in silent but mexpressibly pow- 
erful language, rigidly to.examine his 
own state, lest, instead of building on 
the only foundation which God hath 
laid in Sion, he should be resting his 
hopes of future bliss on some insecure 


basis, which death and judgment will 
sweep away. 

In the word of truth, the Christian 
is frequently and expressly admon- 
ished to try himself, and see whether 
he be in the faith; and when this is 
ascertained in the affirmative, to give 
all diligence to make his calling and 
election sure. He is there acquainted 
with his own spiritual frailty, apprized 
of the resources and devices of the 
powers of darkness, urged to put on 
the spiritual armour provided for him, 
and taught the only way by which he 
can successfully vanquish his invete- 
rate enemies, and overcome every ob- 
stacle which would interrupt his pro- 
gress. towards heaven. 

Finally, the wisdom of God is glo- 
riously displayed in the consummation 
of the plan of redemption; in the in- 
troduction of the Christian to those 
regions of eternal and ineffable feli- 
city reserved for him in heaven. Now, 
as we invariably regard the man as 
possessed of great wisdom, who de- 
vises the most efficient measures for 
the advancement of worldly good, pro- 
vided his measures be quite consistent 
with the interests of morality, how 
exalted beyond conception must be 
the wisdom of the Deity as displayed 
in that unutterable and eternal feli- 
city prepared for the Christian in the 
heavenly country ? 

In remarking on the excellency of 
the love of God as displayed in the 
happiness of the redeemed in heaven, 
we -slightiy glanced at some of the 
sources whence they derive their 
bliss; but, neither the pleasares 
themseives, nor the numerous sources 
from which they shall originate, can 
be known even by the special favou- 
rites of Heaven, until they have en- 
tered the abodes of glory. Then, 
however, we are certain that his love 
will not appear to be more marvellous 
in conferring on us the varied and 
exquisite delights of the upper sanc- 
tuary, than his wisdom in the glorious 
means employed for carrying his gra- 
cious designs into execution. 

Notwithstanding the profound ia- 
telligence and astonishing wisdom of 
the angels of God, they are represent- 
ed in scripture as desiring to look 
into the mysteries. of the scheme of 


redemption; but the wisdom therein 


displayed is infinitely beyond the 
mighty grasp of their comprehension. 


|The more they contemplate it, the 
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more they feel themselves lost in 
amazement at its immeasurable mag- 
nitade. And although they, in con- 
janction with the spirits of jast men 
made perfect, shall make it the sub- 
ject of their rigorous investigation 
throughout eternity, they shall not, to 
its remotest ages, be able to fathom 
its vastness. As one of the an- 
cient heathen philosophers, when con- 
templating the nature of the supreme 
Being, felt himself more~and- more 


perplexed the longer he studied the 


subject,—so shall the angels and the 
redeemed in heaven feel themselves 
astonished at the greatness of the 
wisdom of God manifested in the 
work of redemption, in proportion as 
they become acquainted with it. Thus 
the conceptions of angels and men 
regarding the wisdom of God, shail 
be progressively expanding through- 
out eternity, without being ever able 
to comprehend its magnitude. 

While we contemplate the wonder- 
ful plan of human redemption, all that 
we can, in our present state, do, is, to 
imbibe the spirit of the apostle of the 
Gentiles, when he observes, ‘‘ that in 
it God hath abounded toward us in 
all wisdom and prudence.” 

G. 
ON GENIUS. 

“ It is the privilege of genius, like the sun, 
to gild every object on which it emits its 
lustre. Genius, like the fabulous power of a 
Midas, seems to convert all it touches into 
gold, and, with the wonderful property of the 
philosopher’s stone, to transmute the basest to 
the purest metals.”—Dr. KNOX. 


Tue subject of the present paper is 
one of considerable interest, it being 
of so much importance in the intel- 
lectual system. 
genius depends all our mental 
gratification and profit, and with these, 
we well know, is connected a large 
portion of our earthly happiness.— 
Genius is the very soul of intellect. 
Without those delights, those instrac- 
tions, which we so often receive ; those 
cloyless feasts of the mind, of which 
we so often partake; those ideal 
transpositions from terrestrial to ce- 
lestial regions, which we so often ex- 
perience, and for all of which we are 
indebted to genius, without these (ex- 
cepting, of course, the pleasures and 
consolation which he might derive 
from Christianity ,) 
** Oh! what were man?” 


I reply in the expressive language of 
genius itself,— 


“ A world without a sua!” 


To define genius is no easy task, 
especially to one only imperfectly 
versed in the ars scribendi; the fol- 
lowing is the best definition I can fur- 
nish. Genius is an extraordinary fa- 
culty of man—an innate capacity for 
any branch or branches of the fine 
arts, sci , or philosophy generally, 
and of which taste is a necessary con- 
comitant. 

I say that genius is innate, because 
it is not to be acquired by art, or by 
any excessive dint of application; it 
is a faculty perfectly nataral, 
every man possessed of true genius, 
whether it be of a poetical, sciential, 
mechanical, or other cast, received 
that genius at the time he received 
his existence; and however latent it 
may have been antécedent to its 
eventual development, that genius 
has been unextinguished from’ the 
first moment its possessor inhaled the 
breath of life; it has existed in em- 
bryo, and has only waited for a suit- 
able period, to emerge into the light of 
day with refulgence and glory. Bat 
though genius is not formed by any 
artificial methods, yet these are not 
to be considered inutile thereto, for 
by their instrumentality it may be 
greatly meliorated, genius being, like 
most other faculties, improvable. 

Genius and taste are concomitant, 
though essentially different from each 
other. Dr. Blair, in his lectures; ver 
clearly elucidates the distinction wh 
exists between the two:—‘‘ Taste 
(says he) consists in the power of 
judging, genius in the power of exe- 
cuting.”” ‘‘ Refined taste forms a good 
critic, but genius is further necessary 
to form the poet or the orator.’’* 
Thus any one may be a man of taste, 
and a good critic, and not have the 
least claim to the appellation of a 
man of genius; but the latter may be 
aman of taste as well as of genius, 
for genius is supposed to partake of 
taste, although taste may be without 
genius.. While the former takes. its 
flights through the aérial regions, 
visits the fields of Elysium, and calls 
forth all the fascinations of beauty 
and the impressions of sublimity ;' the 
other may be said to determine the 
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proper bounds for deviation, to re- 
strain the too great exuberances and 
incongruities of genius, as far as its 
nature will admit of such operation 
being performed upon it. 

There is nothing pertaining to ge- 
nius more remarkable than its numer- 
ous differences and inequalities : com- 
mon observation will sufficiently evince 
this. Amongst the number of those 
who are the possessors of genius, al- 
most every one is characterized by a 
genius of a particular tendency. This 
man has a great genius for poetry, 
that for eloquence ; the genius of one 
inclines to scientia!, that of another to 
theological, pursuits. Very few, how- 
ever, have what is generally denomi- 
nated an universal genius, or a genius 
for any branch of philosophy or lite- 
rature, without distinction. "When 
we meet with a man of this class, 
(which is but seldom,) we are inclined 
to treat him, like his counterpart 
among books, an encyclopedia, with 
more than ordinary notice and re- 
spect. The pretenders to universal 
genius, however, are many, who are 
continually aiming at excellence in 
every thing, but eventually succeed 
in nothing ; in our day especially this 
is too frequently the case. 
is eeeepe of a particular genius, it 
is his daty most assiduously to culti- 
vate its peculiarities, and not to in- 
termeddie with such things as are 
destitute of the like congeniality. — 

There are also several grades or 
degrees of genius; thus we hear of a 
great genius, and a fine genius, a 
middling genias, and so on. Mr. Ad- 
dison, in his usual interesting man- 
ner, describes a great genius to be of 
two kinds. Ist. That which derives 
no assistance whatever, or very little, 
from art and learning ; and, 2d. That 
which acts more by the models and 
authority of rales and artificial means. 
“The genius in both (says he) may be 

ually great, but shews itself in a 

fferent manner.”* 

But independently of the differ- 
ences of genias in its different - 
sessors, there are inequalities to which 
it is subject, in each. It bas its fluc- 
tuations, which, like the ebb and flow 
of the séa, are equally observable. It 
does not seldom happen that a genius 
which has flourished propitiously at 
certain periods, has at others dropped 
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its blooming crest, and displayed none 
of the charms which it before develo 
ed. Writers have commonly remark- 
ed, that all earthly good, whether men- 
tal, bodily, or worldly, is but of short 
durability, and this is a truth which 
has ever been incontrovertible. The 
sun does not always shine with the 
same degree of brightness, nor is a 
lovely morning always the sure har- 
binger of a fine day. 

The causes which conspire to create 
these-ineyualities are various ; some- 
times they emanate from uncommon, 
frequently from ordinary, causes, such 
as neglect, grief, and the like. Age 
is no doubt one of the prineipal detri- 
ments to the equality of getiius; for 
the fire which in youth glowed with 
such ardour, is often extinguished by 
age. Dr. Young is perhaps nearly 
the only person on record whose ge- 
nius was not at all quenched by age; 
for that inimitable poem, the Night 
Thoughts, replete with sablimity and 
richness of imagery, was composed 
by him when he was far advanced in 
the vale of life. Upwards of three- 
score years had flown over his head 
before his teeming genius produced 
that immortal poem. 

The obstacles which genius has to 
encounter in its career are almost in- 
superable; yet it is.of such a nature 
as frequently to overleap the most 
formidable and dangerous. Genius, 
nevertheless, is often unsuccessful, 
and there are undoubtedly safficient 
instances, were they known, to de- 
monstrate the fact. 

The first, and perhaps greatest ob-. 
stacle which genius has often to over- 
come, is poverty. It is a well-known 
circumstance, that many of the most 
eminent geniuses who shone as lumi- 
naries in the intellectual world, and 
enlightened thousands by their bright- 
ness, were subject to the iron sway of 
poverty, which alone is sufficient 10 
crush the tender constitation, though 
not the daring and invincible spirit of 
genius. [ refer, in illustration thereof, 
to the biographical and historical an- 
nals of our own and other countries: 
there you may trave, in indelible and 
immortal characters, the names of 
Homer, one of the first-born sons of 
poesy; of Cervantes, the author of 
the humorous production, Don Quix- 
ote, part of which was written in pri- 
son; of Butler, the author of the no 
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Gassendi, one of the first philosophers 
that ever lived; and of the. unfortu- 
nate, but extraordinary youth, Chat- 
terton; all of whom, though enveloped 
in the shades of poverty, scorning the 
restraints which it imposed upon 
them, plumed the wings of their ge- 
nius, and soared beyond the reach of 
all nocent attacks; and though seve- 
ral of them miserably perished, yet 
they secured to themselves one great 
meed of genius, everlasting and de- 
served fame. Need the reader be 
informed 

“ How Savage languished, and how Otway 

~ died?’ 


with many others, who passed the 
whole of their days in penury, yet 
suffered it not to yanquish their 
aspiring genius. 

To approach nearer our own times, 
one or two remarkable developments 
of genius may be mentioned. One of 
these is in the person of James Fer- 
guson, a man who will ever live in the 
estimation of every lover of science 
and philosophy. Though humble and 
destitute his lot, yet he surmounted 
the walls of education and knowledge 
with facility and glory. The rural 


— of a Burns and a Bloomfield 
ave also arisen from beneath the 
horizon of obscurity, and diffused the 
genial rays of poetry amongst man- 
kind. These, however, are but a few 
of the vast numbers who are celebrat- 
ed for having been the offspring both 


of genius and poverty. ‘‘ Poverty 
and poetry (says Knox) are almost 
synonymous, while the unerring expe- 
rience of mankind has redaced it to a 
proverb, that ‘ Fools have fortune.’ ”’* 

Next to poverty, the crabbed at- 
tacks of the critic may be enumerated 
as an obstacle, which tends consider- 
ably to retard the progress of genius ; 
indeed, it is difficult to determine 
which of the two is most detriatental. 
While we cannot but admit the ne- 
cessity and utility of true criticism, 
we are compelled to disclaim that 
spurious kind, which has, alas! so 
many promulgators. This spurious 
kind of criticism, acting in direct op- 
position to truth, wilfully regardless 
of right and wrong, and under the 
impulse of folly, throws at once the 
heavy mantle of oblivior over aspiring 
genius, and, at a stroke, ‘ crushes 
young merit in its rising hour.” It 
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was this which had nearly proved 
fatal to the towering genius of H, 
Kirke White ; and had not the sooth- 
ing hand of friendship raised him up, 
he would probably have lain under 
the curse of obdurate and malignant 
criticism. Many a lovely flower has 
been nipt by the untimely blasts of 
criticism—many a promising youth 
has been fatally wounded by its un- 
hallowed darts. 

Neglect, which is the consequent 
result of unsuccessful effort in over- 
coming the two preceding obstacles, 
can boast of the thousands it has 
sheltered from the unkindly notice of 
the world, which has refused to che- 
rish in the least degree the first and 
immature blossoms of genius. 

« Fall many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear ; 
Fall many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Before concluding this essay, I 
would just notice, that genius has, in 
an especial manner, its peculiarities 
and eccentricities. An unconquer- 
able loftiness and independence of 
soul, a feeling and generous heart, a 
quickness of temper, and a want of 
prudence, are the characteristics of a 
man of genius, and with these are 
mostly conjoined ambition, resolu- 
tion, and patience. In the most tri- 
vial concerns of private and domestic 
life, his eccentricities are remarkably 
conspicuous, and he is not unfre- 
quently placed in unpleasant circum- 
stances thereby. Such as require ex- 
emplifications of the peculiarities and 
eccentricities of genius would do well 
to consult the lives of Goldsmith, 
Chatterton, Savage, Henry Kirke 
White, Shenstone, and many others. 

Such is genius—a faculty or capa- 
city which few comparatively possess, 
but after which many unweetingly 
hanker. Inestimable advantages un- 
questionably accrue to the man of geni- 
us—pleasing sensations and inconceiv- 
able delights are doubtless privileges 
which pertain to him alone: but his 
troubles are multifarious; his disap- 
pointments grievous, his comforts 
oftentimes few, and his mutations in- 
caleulable—in fine, in him the bitter 
aod the sweet are blended together in 
a most conspicuous manner. 


« Lament not ye who humbly steal thro’ life, 
at gevias visits not your lowly shed, 
‘For, ah, what woes and sorrows ever rife 
Distract bis hapless head! 
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For him awaits no balmy sleep, : 
He wakes all night, and wakes to weep ; 
Or by his lonely lamp he sits, 
At solemn midnight when the peasant sleeps, 
In feverish stady, and in moody fits, 
His mournfal vigils keeps. 
« And, oh, for what consumes the watchful oil? 
For what does thus he waste life’s fleeting 
breath ? 
*Tis for neglect and penury he doth toil, 
’Tis for untimely death. 
Lo, where dejected pale he lies, 
Despair depicted in his eyes, 
He feels the vital fame decrease, 
He sees the grave wide yawning for its prey, 
Without a friend to soothe his soul to peace, - 
And cheer the expiring ray.” 
Bristol. J. S. B. sun. 


THOUGHTS ON SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

«« There is in every human heart 

Some not completely barren part, 

Where seeds of truth and love might grow, 

And flowers of generous virtae blow ; 
. To plant, to watch, to water there— 

This be our duty, be ourcare!” 
BowRIne. 


Ir is beautifully ordered by the su- 
preme Fountain of all good, that kind 
and disinterested actions between 
man and man, shall be of consequence 
followed by a sweet satisfaction in 
the bosom whence they emanate, and 
thus as it were produce their own 
continuance, and their own reward. 
As the perpetual exbalations which 
rise from yonder vast expanse of wa- 
ters, though being swept away by the 
fresh breeze, become condensed, and 
fall from their floating receptacles 
=e the thirsty earth, yet are not 
absorbed and lost; but gathering into 
mountain torrents, rivulets, and 
streams, after meandering through a 
tract of country, and leaving a thou- 
sand blessings of fertility and Juxuri- 
ance behind them, fall at length in a 
broad and copious abundance, again 
into the parent ocean; so the pure 
emanations which proceed from the 
heart of pity, after descending upon 
their object, and producing in it 
healthfulness, and freshness, and de- 
light, shall return again in streams 
of enjoyment upon the generous soul. 

It is pleasing and sometimes profit- 
able to observe somewhat minutely 
the lesser branches, the smaller com- 
ings-in of joy, which frequently, and 

erhaps almost unconsciously, fall 
into the general tide, and contribute 
their portion of delight. These ob- 
servations lately occurred to my mind 


when present at a meeting of a con- 
siderable number of Sunday School 
teachers ;—those praiseworthy indi- 
viduals, who, on the Lord’s day, de- 
vote their time and talents to the 
moral improvement of the poor un- 
educated children of their respective 
neighbourhoods. Now, though the 
salvation of young immortal souls 
is their chief object, and being instru- 
mental in attaining that, their princi- 
pal source of happiness ; and though 
they. listened with the most intense 
interest to each other’s tales of use- 
falness, and rejoiced in each other’s 
success, yet it was to be plainly per- 
ceived, that there were other satisfy- 
ing considerations, other auxiliary 
circumstances productive of pleasant 
feelings. They seemed to be aware 
that success is neither the test, nor 
always the immediate result, of well- 
meant endeavours to do good, for 
they displayed a cheerful acquies- 
cence, and a dignified. content even 
when they heard that prosperity had 
not awaited all; and in every case 
was to be seen that happy expression 
of countenance and manners, which 
clearly indicated the possession of a 
heartfelt gratification arising from the 
work itself. As many, very many of 
those who may read this are engaged 
in the same good employ, it may not 
be improper to consider in what these 
lesser gratifications consist, by re- 
flecting on the advantages and bene- 
ficial results which flow from their be- 
nevolent exertions. 

There is something in the nature 
and design, and even in the very name, 
of a Sunday School, that invites at- 
tention and bespeaks respect. Here 
on the sabbath of rest, when the wheel 
of business stands still, and heaven 
and earth proclaim a repose for man 
and beast, and sanction no labour 
but that of charity and love, is the 
pious and humble teacher actively 
employing his powers in imparting to 
the offspring of the poor, a knowledge 
of that book which speaks peace on 
earth and good will to man, and that 
too without the prospect or possibility 
of human reward. Here all is mild- 
ness—for here the meek and lowly 
Christian is—here are no angry 
threats—no coercive stripes, no ter- 
rible rods; the children of poverty 
are yet free agents, they are instructed 
with firmness, but yct with kindness, 
and compelled only by love. I think 
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we could not enter beneath the roof, 
and see the teacher on his seat sur- 
rounded by a circle of healthful and 
ruddy countenances, each looking 
with smiling and respectfal eagerness 
for the accustomed salutation, or hear 
the plain and simple but affectionate 
advice fall from his lips to his listen- 
ing charge; or witness the manner in 
which he imparts to their inquiring 
minds the faculty of reading the word 
of truth; or observe the delight with 
which he replies to every innocent 
but perhaps strangely uttered query, 
as to its meaning ;—without envying 
his feelings. 

And there he meets his companions 
in the work, watches their progress, 
examines their exertions, and beholds 
their pleasure and success; and the 
beamings from the heart of benevo- 
lence are as cheering and as reflective 
as the visible light of heaven. 

It must be a circumstance of no 
trifling advantage to the teacher, that 
his own mind is necessarily benefited 
by the instructions he communicates : 
the first principles of religion, and the 
foundations upon which they rest, 
being so often upon his tongue, must 
be ever renewed in his memory... And 
his indispensable meditation on sa- 
cred things will hallow his own mind, 
and he will thus derive a perpetual 
freshness from the very soil he waters. 
These employments too call forth the 
dormant energies of the soul, awaken 
in the breast feelings of honest and 
becoming self-gratulation, at the 
thought of being a useful member of 
society and of the church ; not only so, 
they introduce to greater activity and 
to wider spheres of usefulness. 

The Sunday School affords an op- 
portunity for all to have the luxury of 
doing good. Age may employ its de- 
clining powers there with advantage, 
and emulate the zeal and persever- 
anee of youth. But perhaps it is more 
peculiarly the province of the young; 
they are more disencumbered with 
the weight of temporal care, and have 
more natural strength and vivacity to 
apply themselves to the work. There 
even the modest youth and the blush- 
ing virgin may unfold their napkin, 
and produce and improve the talent 
for which they too must give an ac- 
count; and there they may exhibit, 
without the suspicion of ostentatious 
display, the possession of those Chris- 
tian virtues which will corroborate 

89.—VoL. VIII. 


and exemplify the elegant assevera- 
tion of antiquity, that ‘* honourable 
age is not [exclusively] that which 
standeth in length of time, nor that is 
measured by the number of years ; 
but wisdom is the gray hair unto man, 
and an unspotted life is old age.” 

But it is the good which results to 
the objects of their care, that is their 
legitimate source of pleasure. Not 
to mention the great and ultimate end 
of their endeavours, the fitting the 
soul for eternity—suffice it to speak 
of the lesser good effects which must 
almost invariably be the consequence 
of Sunday School tuition. Perhaps 
the unreflecting observer, or the ca- 
sual passer-by, will sceptically inquire 
what has really been done? What is 
already the fruit of so much toil, of 
such unwearied assiduity? Ah! these 
good: effects may be from 
your view—bat enter the door of the 
cottage ; observe the conduct.of the 
kind and dutiful child ; see the thuch 
used and much worn bible; hear the 
tongues of lisping childhood join in 
the domestic worship, or the voice of 
feeble age acknowledging its grati- 
tude to God for having, by means 
of the instructor of the child, ‘sent 
heavenly knowledge, peace, and hap- 
piness into the humble abode. 

. Can children hear their teachers 
pray, be taught to sing the praises of 
the Most High, have their memories 
filled with passages of scripture, and 
all, all be in vain?, No; the seed 
may be long buried, but eventually it 
shall produce fruit. The hand that 
sowed it may not, however, in every 
case, be allowed to reap, nor. eyen 
perhaps to witness the growth of the 
plant ; but imagination and faith may 
dwell upon the future. abundance. 
We have lately seen how the precious 
germ has in an extraordinary manner 
vegetated on a transatlantic shore. 
The advice of a pious minister, heard | 
by a lad at fifteen, was. remembered, 
and produced real conversion at the 
great age of a. hundred. years, 
terminated in a happy death sixteen 
years afterwards.* What then may 
not be expected from _instruetion 
given, and advice impressed, whilst 
et the youthful mind is unwarped 
y prejudice, and unhardened by 
crime? 

There is a something in Sunday 


* See Tract Magazine for March, 1826, p. 32. 
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School tuition which must be very 
gratifying to the feelings of both pa- 
rents and children. Their superiors, 
and the comparatively rich, are thus 
brought into a kindly collision with 
themselves. By it they cease to feel 
their inferiority so galling; they no 
longer say, ‘‘ No man careth for our 
souls.” They perceive that all do not 
consider them as the mere instru- 
ments of labour, or the tools of in- 
terest. And the other class are made 
to discover, and are thus perpetually 
reminded of the truth, that the sons 
and daughters of indigence have the 
same nature and capacities as them- 
selves. 

Besides, when the children hear 
how their kind friends meet to pray 
in private for their good, and to con- 
sult how that may be effected, what 
pains they take in their absence to 
see that their benefit may be promot- 
ed—when they hear of committees, of 
unions, of large societies, all with this 
object in view, surely their little souls 
will be glad. But should they be in- 
sensible now, by and by, when ripen- 
ing years open their understanding, 
these labours of love will be recollect- 
ed, and the affectionate solicitude of 
the teacher will be appreciated. 

It may be thought that enough has 
not been said of the difficulties and 
discouragements which so often re- 
tard the progress of the most prudent 
and judicious of these attempts; that 
is not the object of this paper;—let 
it, however, be observed, that even 
these may possibly be turned into 
sources of exultation and enjoyment. 
Does the good man have to encounter 
the. waywardness or the stubbornness 
of achild? his mild perseverance may 
subdue even that. Does its igno- 
rance and dulness almost defy every 
attempt at improvement?—his long- 
continued efforts, and unwearied pa- 
tience, may remove these barriers. 
Are parents careless and indifferent 
to the best interests of their offspring? 
—the teacher’s anxious consideration 
for them will awaken their minds to a 
sense of duty. Do the haughty and 
the powerful of the neighbourhood 
frown upon the instruction of the 
poor ?—his evident disinterestedness, 
and his amiable deportment, and the 
indisputably good effeets of his in- 
stractions will avert that frown, or 
convert it to a smile of approbation. 

Perchance some may lament the 


existence of obstacles which prevent 
their Jending their immediate and per- 
sonal assistance in the work of tuition, 
and consequently sharing the teach- 
er’s numerous gratifications ; but be it 
remembered, that all may give a help- 
ing hand. Persons of opulence, of 
distinction, and influence, can, by their 
visits and patronage, render a valu- 
able service. The rich can, by their 
abundance, yield support to the Sun- 
day School ; and into its treasury even 
the poor and the widow may cast 
their mite. 

Whatever may be the nature of his 
exertions, under whatever circum- 
stances he may labour, the friend of 
Sunday Schools will always find cause 
to rejoice; but with emotions peécu- 
liarly his own, does the British teacher 
proceed to his work. Once, he is 
aware, darkness, gross darkness, co- 
vered his native isle, and ignorance 
and barbarism reigned supreme; in 
succeeding ages, the great and the 
noble lorded it over the surrounding 
poor, and kept back or forbade thc 
promulgation of the rudiments of 
knowledge; then afterwards the bigot- 
ed and overbearing priesthood laid 
even the holy scriptures under an in- 
terdict, and inflicted desolation and 
death upon those who were hardy 
enough to proclaim the words of truth 
to their fellow men. But these are 
happier days. The age of barbarism 
is no more. The degrading state of 
vassalage exists only in history, and 
is succeeded by a free and equal 
liberty. No ecclesiastical anathemas 
are now thundered out against the 
truth; the ashes of the last martyr 
have long ago floated on the wind; 
and even prejudice, the only surviving 
offspring of intolerance, like a worsted 
and disappointed monster, is stalking 
out of the field. The British teacher, 
then, with a firm foot and unshaken 
mind, goes to his labours, and reflects 
upon the probability, that from his 
happy land these unspeakable bless- 
ings may be transplanted to all the 
nations of the earth. 

Go, then, thou zealous and inde- - 
fatigable patriot, exert thy well-di- 
rected energies to improve the moral 
condition of the embryo population of 
the state, and thus assist to secure its 
fature greatness. Continue thire en- 
deavours, success will crown them. 
Christian knowledge will increase, 
and Christian virtues increase with it, 
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Civilization, industry, humanity, and 
all the social endearmenis, follow in 
its train; even the bird and the beast 
will feel their interest in the change. 
The blooming valley shall rejoice, yea, 
and even the upland wilderness shall 
be glad. The philosopher and the 
man of science will behold with plea- 
sure the march of intellect, and the 
future development of knowledge; 
and the man ef God will contemplate 
with holy joy, the spread of heavenly 
truth, and of pure celestial wisdom. 
Go then, thou true philanthropist, 
bestir thyself afresh to the work, en- 
dure some fatigue, conquer some difli- 
culties, bear some disappointments, 
and thy efforts shall not be unregard- 
ed nor unblessed by him, who ap- 
proveth the humblest attempts to do 
good. And I shall be borne out by 
the thousands of thy predecessors, 
when I say, that shouldest thou not live 
to witness these great results, yet if 
thou discoverest that thy faithful in- 
structions and admonitions have but 
impressed one heart with a sense of 
true piety, or have caused but one 
aged parent to rejoice in the rising 
improvement and loveliness of his 
child, instead of having his hoary 


hairs brought with sorrow to the 
grave; or that they have prevented 
but one sigh escaping from his humble 


bosom; O then shalt thou breathe 
forth the sentiments of pious and con- 
tented gratitude, and from the bottom 
of thy benevolent heart confess,—Ve- 
rily Ihave my reward!” 

EDMUND Brown. 


Deal, March, 1826. 
SERAPHIC OBSEQUIES. 
(From Erasmas.—By J. Couch, F.L.S.) 


[Tue Franciscan friars were accus- 
tomed to call themselves, by way of 
eminence, the Seraphic Order, and 
St. Francis, the Seraphic Saint; as 
the Dominicans were of terming them- 
selves the Cherubie Order. ] 


Theotimus and Philecons. 


Ph. Whence come you, Theotimus, 
with this novel appearance of piety? 
Th. Why that question? Ph. Be- 
cause of the gravity of your counte- 
nance, your downcast eyes, your head 
slightly inclined towards the left 
Shoulder, and the string of beads in 

our hands?) Th. Why, my friend, if 

must tell what you are scarcely con- 


cerned to know, I come from seeing 
something extraordinary. Ph. Have 
you been looking at the tumblers, an 
exhibition of slight of hand, or any 
thing of that sort? Th. Something 
perhaps not very dissimilar. Ph. Yet 
the spectators of such exhibitions 
rarely display such a countenance as 
yours. Th. Had you beheld it, you 
would have looked more sad even 
than]. Ph. Tell me then the reason 
of so much gravity in your looks. 
Th. I am but now returned from a 
seraphic funeral. Ph. And do angels 
die, then? Zh. No; but the com- 
panions of angels do.. Not to keep 
you longer in suspense, I believe you 
know the excellent and learned Euse- 
bius. Ph. He who from a prince be- 
came a private man, from a private 
individual an exile, and finally a men- 
dicant, and, I may add, a sycophant. 
Th. The very man. Ph. But what of 
him? Th. He was buried to-day, and 
I am now returned from the funeral 
procession. Ph. And a melancholy 
one it must have been, if I may judge 
from its effect on your countenance. 
Th. However melancholy it was, I 
fear it is possible to describe it with- 
out tears. Ph. And I fear I shall be 


‘able to hear the account without 


laughing: be that as it may, let me 
hear it. 

Th. You know Eusebius was long 
since in a bad state of health. Ph. I 
know that for some years he has been 
much emaciated. Th. In diseases 
such as his, physicians are frequently 
able to foretell even the very day of 
the patient’s death. Ph. Very well. 
Th. They informed him that art had 
done all that was possible. All things 
were indeed easy to the Deity; but 
so far as human foresight could reach, 
it was probable he would not survive 
beyond three days. Ph. What course 
did he take in this extremity? Th. 
He immediately caused himself to be 
clad in the habit of the great Saint 
Francis, and to be shaved ; he accord- 
ingly assumed the gray cowl and vest, 
the knotted cord and open shoes. 
Ph. When he was about to die? Th. 
Exactly so; and, with a feeble voice, 
declared, that, if, what the physicians 
despaired of, God should in his mercy 
restore his health, he was determined 
to war the Christian warfare accord- 
ing to the rule of Saint Francis. To 
this declaration there were the proper 
witnesses, men celebrated for their 
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sanctity. Clad in these garments, this 
eminent man departed about the time 
that the physicians had said. A com- 
pany of the brotherhood assembled to 
celebrate the funeral. 

Ph. I regret 1 missed seeing the 
procession, Th. You would have 
wept to see with what regard the Se- 
raphic brotherhood washed the corpse, 
fitted on the holy garments, folded his 
hands on the crucifix, made bare his 
feet, kissed them, and anointed his 
face with oil according to the evange- 
lical precept. Ph. How astonishing 
the humility of the Seraphic brethren, 
to perform the meanest offices to the 
dead! Th, They then placed him on 
the bier; and in conformity with St. 
Paul’s doctrine, to bear each other’s 
burden, they took him on their shoul- 
ders, and bore their brother through 
the public street to the convent, where 
he was buried with the accustomed 
rites. As this solemn procession pass- 
ed along the road, I saw many burst 
into tears at the sight of such a man, 
whom they had once known clothed 
in silk and purple, now attired in the 
Franciscan garment, with an hempen 
girdle round his waist, and his whole 
appearance strictly religious. His 
head was made to recline on one 
shoulder, and his hands placed in the 
form of a cross: in fact, every thing 
about him had a wonderful air of 
piety: The Seraphic Brethren ac- 
companied him, with their heads bent, 
and their eyes cast on the ground, 
pouriog out their mourning anthems 
in the most melancholy notes. The 
spectators could not refrain from 
tears. . 

Ph, Had he also the five wounds of 
St. Francis? 7h. Of that I am not 
quite certain. On his hands and feet 
there were livid marks, and on the 
left side of his garment was a rent. 
But I did not venture to gaze too in- 
tently ; for it is thought that on such 
sacred subjects too much curiosity is 
evil. Ph. Amidst all this sorrow, 
were there not some that laughed? 
Th. There were some ; but I suppose 
they were heretics, of which the world 
is at this time full. 74. To speak the 
truth, my friend, fiad I been there I 
believe I should have smiled in spite 
of myself. Zh. God forbid that you 
should be corrupted with such a 
wicked leaven! Ph. There is no dan- 
ger, my good Theotimus. From a 
child I have revered the blessed St. 


Francis, who was neither learned nor 
wise according to this world; but, for 
his profound mortification of all world- 
ly affections, dear to God; and also 
all those who study to tread in his 
steps, to die to the world and to live 
to Christ. I pay little respect to a 
garment; and would fain know what 
advantage the dead can derive from 
being so clothed. Zh. You know it 
is a divine command that pearls should 
not be cast before swine, nor what is 
holy to the dogs. If you ask this 
question in a captious spirit, you will 
obtain no answer from me; butif you 
inquire with a simple desire of in- 
struction, I will impart all I know. 
Ph. 1 am ready to become your atten- 
tive, docile, and grateful scholar. Th. 
In the first place, you know that some 
people are so ambitious, that they are 
not content to live in the insolent 
pride of superiority, but will have the 
same circumstances to attend their 
funeral. To the dead it can be no 
satisfaction; but while living they 
frequently indulge their imaginations 
with the thought of this posthumous 
pomp. We must admit that it is of 
the nature of piety, to give up such 
an object of pride. Ph. True, if the 
pride of a pompous funeral could be 
resigned in no other manner. But to 
me it would appear a greater sign of 
modesty for a prince, when dead, to 
be enveloped in coarse linen, and to 
be carried by common bearers, to be 
interred with the common people, in 
the public cemetery. Those who are 
conveyed to their last home in the 
manner practised with Eusebius, ap- 
pear to me rather to have changed the 
mode of a pompous funeral, than to 
have truly avoided it. Th. Every 
thing that is good is pleasing to God, 
whose prerogative it is to search the 
heart. But what I have been men- 
tioning are trifles in comparison of 
what followed. Ph. What do you 
mean? 

Th. They profess before death the 
rule of St. Francis. Ph. To keep it 
in the Elysian fields. Th. No; but 
in this world, if they should recover. 
For it has sometimes happened that 
those who had been given over by the 
physicians, on putting on the holy 
garments, have, by the help of God, 
recovered. Ph. The same has hap- 
pened to many who have not been 
clothed in the holy garments. Th, It 
is our duty simply to walk in the 
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faith, whether we derive advantage 
from it or not. We have the example 
of many noble and learned Italians, 
who have been buried in the holy 
garments; and to shew that I build 
no argument on the example of igno- 
rant men, so was interred the very 
excellent Rodolphus Agricola, and 
more recently Christopher Longolias. 
Ph. Au act of insanity by men in the 
agonies of death brings to me no con- 
viction; and I should be glad to learn 
from you what advantage it can be to 
a man who is stupified and overpow- 
ered by the contending feelings of a 
dread of death and a glimmering hope 
of life—to profess himself of a monas- 
tic order, and to assume the corre- 
sponding dress. It is on all hands 
allowed that the necessary vows are 
void, if not entered into with a sane 
and sober mind, after mature delibe- 
ration, and free from the influence of 
fear, craft, or violence. That, on such 
a subject, nothing sinister or unbe- 
coming might have an influence, this 
profession does not oblige until after 
a year’s trial ; during which the can- 
didate is not suffered to assume the 
regular dress. Profession before the 


wearing of the initiatory dress, avails 


nothing. This is an especial regula- 
tion of the seraphic man himself. 

Th. Whatever may be the nature 
ofthe obligation, they certainly be- 
lieve themselves to be engaged by it; 
and this entire devotion of the will 
must of necessity be acceptable to 
the Deity. It should also be remem- 
bered, that the good works of monks, 
even if all other things were equal, 
are more acceptable to God than those 
of other men, as proceeding from a 
more meritorious root. Ph. I need 
not examine of what consequence it 
is for a man to devote himself wholly 
to God; for he is already rightfully 
his. It is my belief that every Chris- 
tian has already devoted himself to 
God in baptism, when he renounced 
the pomps and vanities of the world, 
and all the allurements of Satan, and 
enlisted himself as a soldier of Christ 
Jesus. When St. Paul speaks of 
those who are dead with Christ, that 
they should not live to themselves, 
but to him who died for them, be does 
not confine his observations to monks, 
but extends them to all Christians. 

Th. Your mention of baptism leads 
me to remark, that formerly they were 


dipped or sprinkled when just about. 


to die; yet to such was afforded the 
hope of eternal life. Ph. I have no- 
thing to do with the hopes the bishops 
held out; and how far the Almighty 
approved of it is to me uncertain. If 
it were unquestionable that men by 
the sprinkling of a little water would 
immediately become citizens of hea- 
ven, it would be a fine contrivance for 
the facilitating of the passage thither 
of those who during all their lives had 
served the world and their own-lusts. 
When they could sin no longer, and 
were about to depart, a few drops of 
water sprinkled on them would at 
once set all torights. But it is wor- 
thy of a serious inquiry by those who 
live to the devil while they live at all, 
—whether such a baptism, and such a 
profession of the monastic rules, be 
not much of a similar kind?) 7h. In 
truth, if it be allowable for us to speak 
of the seraphic mysteries, the profes- 
sion is more efficacious than the bap- 
tism. Ph. Do you really think so? 
Th. In baptism the sins are only 
washed away. The soul is clean in- 
deed, but at the same time naked ; 
whereas in the other case the subject 
is instantly made a partaker of the 
extraordinary merits of the whole 
order ; being engrafted into the com- 
panionship of the most holy commu- 
nity. Ph. And when by baptism we 
are engrafted into the body of Christ, 
do we receive nothing either from the 
head or body? Th. Nothing from the 
seraphic community, unless merited 
by peculiar beneficence or good-will. 
Ph. What angel has brought this re- 
velation? Zh. No angel, my good 
friend ; but Christ with his own mouth 
has revealed this and much more to 
St. Francis. 

Ph. My dear friend, I entreat you 
to give me an account of this import- 
ant revelation. Zh. These are very 
secret mysteries, not lawfully to be 
communicated to the profane. Ph. 
Surely, my friend, I am not one of the 
profane; I do not esteem any order 
above the Seraphic. Th. But you 
have sometimes expressed yourself 
with severity concerning them. Ph. 
That, Theotimus, is a proof of love; 
for none inflict so deep an injury on 
the order as those who, under the 
cover of its sanctity, lead a sinfal life. 
To be angry at its corruptions is to 
wish well to the order. Th. Bat I 
dread St. Francis’ anger, if I trifle 
with any of their secrets. Ph. What 
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evil can you dread from that most 
benevolent man?. Th. I have every 
thing to dread. He might deprive 
me of my eyes or my understanding ; 
for so he is said to have treated many 
who have presumed to call in question 
the marks of his five wounds. Ph. 
Are the saints in heaven more severe 
than they were when, like ourselves, 
they were dwellers on the earth? I 
have heard St. Francis represented as 
of such a kind-hearted disposition, 
that when he once walked along the 
road, and some wicked boys threw 
stones and rubbish into his cowl, he 
displayed no signs of anger, but went 
on his way cheerful and happy. Now, 
however, they represent him as full of 
anger and revenge. At another time, 
when he was reviled by a companion, 
who called him a thief, a sacrilegious 
wretch, a drunkard, an adulterer, a 
murderer, and every thing else that 
was bad, he returned his brother 
thanks that he had not deceived him. 
When his companion wondered at 
this reply, he added, all this and much 
worse I might have been guilty of, if 
divine grace had not restrained me. 
From which of these circumstances 
do they conclude that he is so prone 
to revenge? Th. Yet so it is. It is 
not willingly that the saints in heaven 
inflict chastisement. Could any be 
compared to Cornelius for kindness? 
Who so mild as Anthony, so patient 
as John the Baptist, when on earth? 
But now how terrible are the diseases 
they send on those who do not wor- 
ship them aright! Ph. I would ra- 
ther credit their removing diseases, 
than that they inflicted them. How- 
ever, I can assure you that what you 
relate to me is not intrusted to the 
ear of one thatis profane or a babbler. 

Th. Come, then, trusting to your 
fidelity, I will communicate what I 
know :—I beseech thee, O Francis, 
that neither thou nor thy companions 
may be angry at my relating what I 
have heard! You know that Paul 
was wise with hidden wisdom, which 
not openly, but covertly, he spoke 
among those that were perfect. These 
in like manner have secrets, which 
are not laid open to all, but only to 
holy widows, and others of the pious 
and elect, who excel in benevolence 
to the Seraphic community—and that 
only in private. Ph. I .anxiously 
— to hear this very sacred revela- 
tion.’ 


Th. In the first place, the Lord 
foretold to the Seraphic patriarch that 
in whatever place the Seraphic flock 
should meet with an abundant in- 
crease, there a correspondent provi- 
sion should always be supplied. Ph. 
This is a sufficient answer to those 
who assert that the enormous and 
continued increase of these men is a 
burden on the public. 7h. He fur- 
ther revealed, that on his feast day in 
every year, all the souls of the brethren 
who wear the holy garment, and also 
of those who have deserved well of 
the brotherhood, or who have been’ 
well-wishers of the orders, shall be 
freed from the pains of purgatory. 
Ph. Did Christ converse so familiarly 
with the founder? Th. Certainly; as 
a man with his friend, so God the Fa- 
ther talked with Moses. Moses deli- 
vered to the people the law which he 
received from God; Christ proclaimed 
the evangelical law, and Francis deli- 
vered to the Seraphic brethren his 
own law, copied out by the hand of 
angels. 

Ph, Pray proceed to the third re- 
velation. 7h. This eminent patriarch 
was afraid lest the good seed that had 
been sown might be injured by the 
enemy, who endeavours to mix his 
tares with the wheat. But the Lord 
removed his apprehensions ; and pro- 
mised him that the people with naked 
feet and the rope-girdie shall not fail 
until the day of judgment. Ph. Oh 
the mercy of God! thus to provide 
effectual security for those without 
whom his charch could not subsist. 
But proceed. 7h. In the fourth place, 
he promised him that no wicked man 
should be able long to continue a 
member of the order. Ph. Does it 
happen then that every man whose 
conduct is wicked is found to quit the 
order? Th. Not so. But as we know 
that those deny God who confess him 
only with their mouths, while their 
works are contrary to him; and yet 
they do not immediately deny Christ 
when they live immorally—so nothing 
is considered as departing from the 
order but the laying aside of the holy 
garments. Ph. What shall we then 
say of so many whole monasteries, 
that possess money, who drink, game, 
play the whore, and keep concubines 
openly at home—to say no more? 


(To be conchudedin our wext. ) 
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POETRY. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ANGELS. 
( Written for the Imperial Magazine.) 


Say, Mase, can they a shape assume 
Of virgin form, or manly grace? 

A vehicle of youth and bloom, 
The active limb, the lovely face ? 


Do they ’mid amaranthine bowers 
In social pleasures sweetly join? 

Or pass in praise the rosy hours, 
Adoring at Immanuel’s shtine ? 


Or with an ever new delight, 
From star to star admiring fly ; 
Tracing some system’s golden light 
That never beam’d on mortal eye? 


Is aught to them or pew or strange, 
In earth below, or sky above? 

And do they through creation range, 
The ministers of Heaven's love? 


Through all the infinite of space, 
Where fancy never stretch’d ber line, 
Omnific wisdom’s works they trace, 
In many a planet, sun, and sign. 


But who can trace an angel’s flight, 
Who God’s vast universe explores? 
And flies as swift as beams of light, 


Thro’ countless worlds and nameless shores. 


Some think yon stars that spangle night, 
Like diamonds on an ebon zone ; 

Are palaces of love and light, 
For angels, and for them alone. 


Perhaps they roll yon lamp of day, 
Vast Pharos to the planets seven; 

Or steer the flaming comet’s way 
Along the azure vault of heaven. 


Or do they make the winds their car, 
Or on a golden sunbeam ride? 

The gates of saffron morn unbar, 
Or ope the sluices of the tide ? 


Say, is there sleep among the blest, 
And gardens of ambrosial fruit? 

Do they on beds of roses rest, 
Lull’d by the sound of harp and late? 


Have they the soul’s sweet outlet, speech? 
Yes—for they praise th’ eternal King : 

But who can that high language reach 
Which angels atter when they sing? 


Is it romance to say the spheres 
To angel’s music dance along? 

And rolling suns and gliding years 
Join chorus with the seraph’s song ? 


Some say they fly from pole to line, 

And execute high Heaven's command ; 
To blight the wheat, or bless the wine 

Of sinning realms, or holy land; 
The flaming ministers of fate, 

When guilty nations need the rod ; 
Or pilots, to direct the state, 

Where prince and people worship God. 
Is it a fancy of the brain 

To think they are Great Britain’s shield? 
To lead her navies o’er the main, 

And nerve her heroes on the field ? 


Unseen, they in our senates sit, 
And prompt the wisdom so admir’d ; 
Whence Bexley’s sense, and Canning’ s wit, 
Some holy angel has inspir’d. 


When lovely May begins ome 
Her beauty on the field and bower, 
Is it romance to say they tint 
The infant bad, the parent flower? 


Spring’s beauty, sammer’s crimson pride, 
The orchard’s frait, the valley’s corn ; 
Angelic raralists provide, 
And plenty fills her golden horn. 


Whatever in the centre lies, 

Or through the ocean’s caverns play, 
They scan with philosophic eyes, 

And piercing wit as bright as day. 


But who an angel mind can paint? 
Though Bacon, Milton, Newton join, 

The sketch were spiritless and faint ; 
Then, gentle reader, pardon mine. 


Salop, Jan. 1826. JosHUA MARSDEN, 
STANZAS TO A LAMB, 


WHICH THE AUTHOR CAUGHT BY ACCIDENT) 
AND FOUND IT HAD LOST ITS SIGHT. 


HARMLESs creature, calm thy fear: 
Bat has some fell misfortune found thee, 
And cast the shades of darkness round thee, 
Grazing bere? 
Could pity’s tears recall thy sight, 
Thou sbould’st not long in darkness wander, 
Or wilder’d trace the brook’s meander, 
Void of light. 


Harmless lamb, what hadst thou done? 
’T was not thy sin so early blighted 
Thy lovely form,—thy days benighted,— 
Quench’d thy sun! 
Man against his God transgress’d ; 
His sin has caused these devastations, 
And marr’d the beauty of creation’s 
Lovely vest. 


Let thy heart its throbbings cease ; 
No bloody murderous grasp confines thee, 
My hand to liberty resigns thee, 
Go in peace. 


Go, thou inoffensive lamb, 
To crop the grass—drink at the fountain, 
And wildly trip the dale or thountain 
To thy dam. 


All my grief for thee is vain, 
No consolation can I render, 
But still my beating beart is tender, 
Feels thy pain. 


Bat in sufferings not alone ; 
Some thousand souLs thy state resemble, 
And in satanic bondage tremble, 
Quite forlorn! 


Who can the night, 
Of Pagan gloom and superstition; 
And not for every soul petition, 
Gospel light? 
Natare’s bounteous hands impart 
Some trait divine to every creature; 
Divinity’s sublimest feature, 
A feeling heart! 


- 
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"Words cannot its worth express, 
Bat saints, so called, devoid of feeling, 
Prodigious sight !—the Drankards reeling — 


With excess— 
Has to heaven an equal claim— 
With many a saint of great profession, 
And nothing Christian in possession, 
But the name. 


Never seek a godlike mind 
Where mercy is not manifested, 
It cannot be disinterested, 
Parely kind. 


Mercy is of heavenly birth, 
Jove—all wrath restraining, 
e in its growth more heaven are ng, 
Lessof Earth. 


When this heaven-born grace is found, 
This vast incalculable treasure, 
It spreads content, and Prem ses pleasure, 


around. 
Grimsby. 


Geo. HERRING. 


TO TWO YOUNG LADIES, 


(WHO ASSISTED IN CARRYING THE WRITER’S 
LAMENTED SISTER TO THE GRAVE,) ON THE 
DEATH OF THEIR EXCELLENT MOTHER. 


a Illa gradu propior sanguinis.” 


KINDLY you wept with me and mine, 
And now I weep with yours and you; 
It may be wicked to repine, 
But who can nature’s grief subdue? 


The tears which you profasely shed, 
more profusely pay with others : 
We only mourn’d a sister dead, 
The life that you have lost—a mother’s! 


It grieves me to say only, when 
speak of her whom I have lost ; 

Bat, ab! tho’ equal be our pain, 

’Tis you that pay the greater cost. 
A sister’s love, a sister’s smile, 

May fill the void which others make, 
And fromits whelming griefs beguile 

The swollen heart which else would break. 


But when the bane of youth and all 
We loving and beloved deem, 
Disease, hath made her spirit fall, 
Her cheek grow pale, her eye lock dim ; 


And when at length the springs of life 
Have lost their elasticity, 

And, stretch’d beyond their power of strife, 
Are broken, and her soul set free : 


While gazing on the lifeless clay, 
Unwilling to believe it fled, 
- We murmar at life’s long delay, 
And wish that we ourselves were dead— 


Is there no voice can rouse the mind 
From this deep lethargy of wo, 
And make our wills to Him resign’d, . 
Who, in his wisdom, will’d it so? 
O yes, there is! The womb that bare, 
that fed our infant frame! 
Of us she made HER only care, 
And wE of her must do the same. 


Bat mothers die! Ah! I have borne 
A father’s and a sister’s death ; 
And after each ITcould return - 
To joy, and hope, and life, and breath. 


Bat if—e’en now my burning brain 
Tarns giddy at the frantic thoaght— 
Unerring wisdom shall ordain 
For me that still more bitter draught ; 


Or death, by anexampled grief, 
Constrain’d his hardness to subdue, 

Would give my barsting heart relief, 
Or madness, worse than death, ensue! 


Bat you have witness’d, you have wept, 
And you a mother’s death sustain’d! 

And paply thought she only slept, 
While heaven's height her spirit gain’d. 


Bat, ah! she never woke to smile, 

As she had smiled in days of yore ;. 
Nor spoke as she had done a while, . 
. ‘And bat a little while, before ! 


O desolation most distressing ! 
Bereaved, in your utmost need, 

Of God’s best gift—life’s greatest blessing—- 
Bleed, oh my heart—for ever bleed ! 


How did ye bear, that fatal morn, 
To say—ye could not say—adieu? 
Did He, that tends the lambkin shorn, 
Temper that hurricane to you? 


I hope, nay, I believe he did; 
For who but he could else constrain 
To slumber sweet the dewy lid, 
To reason calm the whirliag brain? 


Then let our praise to him abound, 

Who lets grim death his arrows wield ; 
Bat does with balm or heal the 

Or to the dart oppose his shield. 


So will I him ; and whene’er 


In grief I prove a sudden calm, 
I'll think my sister’s angel near, 
Administering that heavenly balm. 


And when, by means you cannot tell, 
A mother’s counsel seems supplied ; 
Believe her sainted spirit still, 
Your guardian angel and your guide. 
Warwick-square. J.M. H. 


THE OVERTHROW OF ANTICHRIST, 


AND THE DAWN OF THE MILLEN- 


NIUM. 
REV. XIX. AND XX. 


CoE, holy Spirit of revelation, come! 

Inspiring agent from th’ eternal throne } 

Life of all life, bright sun of heayen’s day, 

Break. forth in light—emit a mental ray : 

eer thy teaching,—give to bli s 
sight, — 

Let noon-day splendour chase dark natare’s 
night, 

Till the soal’s optic, strengthen’d for the gaze 

Of thy own glory’s uncreated blaze, 


Shall mount those lower, darker worlds above, 


Shine in thy radiance, triamph in thy love, 
Rank with the blood-booght throng, call 


its own, 
See in thy sight, and know as it is known— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Till then, toserve thy cause, and teach the age, 
By lore derived from the sacred page, 

Be my ambition, as J pass along— 

And consecrate to thee, mysel!, and song. 


While scenes of blood employ the trembling 


re, 

And vom the muses, or the poet’s fire, 
Deeds to describe, in buttles lost and won, 
As nature shrinks to hear, by armies done. 
Loose tules fictitious, virtue’s pest and bane, 
The rank exuberance of a wilder’d brain, 
Their deadly lava subtile pour along 
With all the witching charms of syren song, 
Sweet to the ear as opiate to the taste, 
Whose mortal influence moves with silent 

haste 

“To spread its stupor o’er the feverish breath, 

The sure precarsor of a speedy death. 
So charm their easy numbers as they flow, 
Poisoning the soul, and aim a deadly blow 
Atall that’s sacred, or in deadly tone ‘ 
Dare with rade menace God’s eternal throne, 
Nor impioas fear his being to disown. 


Thus desecrated and debas’d, I see 

Thy harp, mellifiaous heav’n-born Poesy, 
Strung by the vot’ries of dishonour’d fame, 
Who sll vice virtae, trath an empty name, 
And made the powerful teol of last and shame. 


All are not lost! there are who nobly dare 
Dissent from error, and thy power declare, 

In themes befitting thee ; whose holy strain 
Thy sacred nature and the trath maintain : 
With these my votive off’ring I would bring— 
Conquest and glory are the themes J sing. 
Time was, when natare’s Architect survey’d, 
With smile approving, all his hands had made ; 
Pronoune’d as ‘‘ good” whate’er his impress 


re, 
And man as “ good” —as bearing more 
Than all his works, in his ethereal soul 
His own bright image ; there no base control 
Of sinfal passion Jurk’d—the pure abode 
Was virtae’s temple, and was fill’d with God. 


How chang’d the scene! The monster sin 


arose, 
Open’d the floodgates of eternal woes, 
Breath’d his pry ag breath on all around, 
Sever’d the soul from God, and cars’d the 
ground ; 
Bade Death terrific from Hell’s cave arise, 
And marder stalk the ground with blood- 
stain’d eyes. 
Sin gender'd sin, and crime to crime succeeds, 
And every age some fouler evil breeds, 
Broaches new errors,—and the last the worst, 
Offspring direct of Hell, and most accurst. 


Involv’d in error’s gloom, and lapt in fire 

Of persecation, mingling guile with ire 

Strede forth the man of sin—the Papal beast 

Last of the hellish crew—tho’ not the least ; 

On a braz’d front, as eye ne’er saw before, 

Proudly the name of ANTICHRIST he wore. 

a the monster scowl'd, with ranc’rous 
rown, 

On kings dethron’d, and seized the triple 
crown. 

Asserted rights and pow’r till then unknown, 

Himself God’s legate, —and himself alone. 

The chair pontifical he fill’d—the state 

Cring’d at his feet, and serv’ly met its fate. 
89.—VOL. VII, 


Bold he advanc’d—one object kept in view,— 
Sold his indulgencies—-and pardons too— 
Forbade the Scripteres—for the pablic use— 
Denounc’d as worthy death—who dar’d refase, 
Claim’d as his own—in foulest blasphemy 
God’s right alone—INFALLIBILITY. 

Thas giving sanction to the vilest act 

Lust could invent, or love of gold enact. 


While tortures, racks, imprisonment, an 
stop’d, each injur’d murm’rer’s 
reath. 


And still he lives—and every passing hour 
We hear him croaking for the right of pow’r. 
Aroand bim rolls the gath’ring storm, he bears 
His ruin hast’ning,—desperate made by fears, 
His — compress’d, again he stretches 


orth, 
Makes - last effort, breaks bis threat’ning 
wrath, 
Attacks the sacred Scriptures--si 
Offers to pilgrims rare indulgencies, 
And pardons plenary confers on all 
Who die in person, or by proxy fall.* 
Futile attempts,—thy speedy doom is seal’d, 
Briefly I trace thy ruin as reveal’d, 
Mark thy career of blood brought to its close 
By God, th’ avenger of his people’s woes. 


Jehovah rises from his holy place, 
Comes forth to prove the sov’reignty of grace, 
Rides with the swift-wing’d messenger he 


sends, 
And: down to earth his stately passage bends. 
Eternal equity and truth maintain, 
And mark the progress of his sacred reign. 


High mounted on a stately milk-white steed 
In full equipment for the warlike deed, 
His eyes flash fire—and hidden plans disclose, 
Secret and base, of all his subtle foes. 
Encireling crowns of dazzling splendour bright 
Adorn his brow—and pour a flood of light. 
These speak his dignity, bis pow’r make 
known 
As King of kings, and Lord of lords alone. 
A name emblazon’d on his vest be wore, 
Deep past the stretch of angel minds t’e 
Known only by bimself—th’ omniscient 
To us in grace reveal'd—*‘of God the Word.” 
Trav’ling in strength, omnipotent be rode, 
Rob’d in a crimson vesture dyed with blood ; 
wee ng his moath a two-edg’d sword came 
orth, 
The deadly weapon of bis fiery wrath. 
Heav'n’s legions throng him round, array’d in 


white, 
Pare as ethereal sublimated light. 
The anxious warriors, like their leader, rode 
On milk-white coursers—each for battle 
glow’d. 
Arrang’d in mighty phalanx firm they stand, 
Patient--yet wishful for their chief's command. 
When, lo, an herald’s trampet voice is heard, 
To slaughter’s banquet summoning ev'ry bird 
On flesh of kings to feast—or in the blood 
Of mighty men to bathe—a reeking flood. 


And now the armies meet.— With furious roar 
The Antichristian chief his forces pour, 

In darkling nambers, on the faithful band, 
Like furious barpies covering all the land. 


‘See circular letter of Pope Leo XII. and the 
bull of Jubilee for the year 1825. i 
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While firmly as the tempest-smittea rock— 

The bost “tDettreccines the dreadful shock— 

Heaven’s lightnings gleam around, the Aliens 
fall 


all, 
And wide destraction yawns t’ receive them 


all. 

Loud yells of blasphemy and wild despair 

Th’ breathe, —and rend the darken’d 
ir. 


air. 
Confusion breaks their ranks—or in dismay 
They flee—and each his fleeing comrades slay. 
Death proudly stalks the gory ‘around, 
And thonsand thousands strew the crimson 

ground. 
The beast and prophet, head and tail of ties, 
Vainly to angels their sapplianteyes. 
Stript of all pow’r, their numeroas army slain, 


Themselves made prisoners—bound with heavy 


chain. 

And headlong down the fiery dark abyss— 

By vengeance barl'd, they groan their deep 
distress ; 

While o'er their bodies burning lavas ran, 

Each gnaws with rage bis anguish-swol’n 
tongue ; 

And toss and writhe, or, fiend-like, bellowing 
roar - 

The shrieks of misery to th’ echoing shore. 

For ever doom’d the wrath of heaven to fear, 

oes endless and untold from God to bear. 


Thas terribly the foes of Christ shall fall, 
Wrath’ shall o’ertake, and vengeance 
them all. 
Nor long shall rain in its course delay, 
Already dawns the sure predicted day, 
When Papal error—Antichrist's strong hold, 
Before the gospel like a tale that’s told 
Shall pass away—or as the shades of night 
Retire before the rising orb of light; 
So every lie, that now enslaves the mind, 
Shall flee,—and not a wreck be left behind. 


Then shall the day arise without a cloud, 

Nor evening’s gloom its mid-day’s splendour 
shroud, 

Millennium's glory o’er the world shall spread, 

And grace its copious heav’nly blessings shed. 


War's blood-stain’d visage then shall not be 
seen, 
xe frightfal carnage mar the lovely scene. 

é trumpet’s warlike blast, or deafening roar 
Of thundering cannon’s peal from shore to shore, 
Shall not be heard ;—th’ appalling soands shal! 
 6ease 
Nor break the reign of universal peace. 


The prowling beasts and rav’nous birds of prey 

Sball some ecome, the weaned child shail 

before the serpent’s den, 

And cow and bear shall feed ‘together then. 


No blasts descending on. the field or fold, 

Nor scorching heat, nor hoar-frost’s biting cold, 

Shall then be known,—bat summer's skies 
ad hills and valleys clotb’d in liting green 

A ills i 

eras the eye, while plenty erewns the 


The meed of toil, and industry’s reward. 


Friendship, the balm which heay’n on man 
tows, 
To cheer his pilgrimage and ease his woes, 


Pare, and unmix’d with baser passions, then 
Shall fill the hearts and rule the lives of men. 


The glorious gospel too shall fly abroad, 

Nor brother say to brother, Know the Lord. 

Troth, which invites the nicest critic’s scan, 

Shall shed its influence over every man. 

Impeding mountains shall become a plain, 

And pristine glory reassume its reign. 

The scatter’d tribes of Abraham’s ancient race, 

With songs returning to their native place, 

Shall joia in worship with the modern Greek, 

And Jase and Gentiles one shiboleth speak ; 

Their faith, their practice, and their joys the 

sane, 

Each resting wholly on a Saviour’s name. 

Fair as the silver moon, or peerless bright 

As Sol’s uncloaded and effulgent light, 

The church shall spread her fostering arms 

abroad, 

Reform’d and modell’d by the word of Goi, 

Her martyr’d members in her sons shall rise, 

Like them in nambers—holy too and wise— 

Christ shall again, in them, on earth 

As God in Eden, so shall Jesus here 

Hold converse with them intimately sweet, 

His light shall cheer, his constant presence 

eet, 

His pow’r curiae their foes restrain, 

And God, and Christ, and saints together reign. 
Folkestone. J. Youne. 


Review.—Sermons preached on several 
Occasions, in the Island of Barbadves. 
By William J. Shrewsbury.  8vo. 
pp. 426. London. Butterworth & 

on. 1825, 

We took up this book with a trembling 
hand, and accounted for the agitation 
of our nerves by observing to a mari- 
time friend who stood near us at the 
time, ‘‘ We who spend our lives in 
cruising over the ocean of literature 
are, like you, beset with dangers; and 
it is well if, in approaching the rocks 
of Scylla—the abolition of slavery,— 
or the whirlpool of Charybdis—Ca- 
tholic emancipation,—we are not 
dashed to pieces on the one, or swal- 
lowed down by the other.” ‘ That,” 
replied the captain, with his wonted 
shrewdness, endeavouring to inspire 
us with courage from a feeling of our 
own importance, ‘ will mainly depend 
on the pilot or the helmsman. And 
besides, if afraid of the consequences, 
why will you meddle with apy thing 
relating to those questions?” 

By. this time we had opened the 
book; and, while gazing with delight 
on the placid features o/ Mr. Shrews- 
bury, were so forcibly smitten with 
the recollection of his pradent and 
intrepid conduct during the violent 
persecution which he suffered in Bar- 
badoes, that our fears were dispersed, 
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our confidence restored, and, resolving 
that nothing should deter us from the 
execation of our duty, we exclaimed 
with prophetic boldness, in reference 
to our adventure, “ The pilot that 
weather’'d the storm.” At this our 
friend the captain laughed heartily, 
and, wishing us the success which, he 
said, we seemed to anticipate, retired. 

According to our established rese- 
dation, we have given to Mr. Shrews- 
‘bury’s elegant volume a very careful 
perusal, in the course of which we were 
struck with several particulars that 
we will enumerate as they occurred. 

We gather from the brief advertise- 
ment prefixed to this book, that it is 
intended to rebut the absurd accu- 
sation, that the doctrines preached by 
the Wesleyan missionaries in the 
West Indies tend to create discontent 
and insubordination among the slave 
population of those islands. For this 
purpose the contents are well chosen, 
since we are informed, “ that the ser- 
‘mons were all delivered in Barba- 
does; the twelve former in the Me- 
‘thodist Chapel in Bridgetown, the 
‘two latter on different estates in that 
colony ;” and consequently they may 
be received as a fair specimen of the 
character of Mr. S.’s ministry, both 
among the white and the black inha- 
-bitants of the island, the twelve former 
having been addressed chiefly to the 
one class, and the two latter exc]u- 
sively to the other. 

And do any of these sermons con- 
tain precepts of rebellion? No! To the 
planters and other European resi- 
dents, Mr. Shrewsbury presents him- 
self armed with the sword of the Spi- 
rit, and exclaims, “ Lay down the 
‘weapons of your rebellion, and fight 
mot against God ;” and to the slaves 
‘he advances like one whose feet are 
shod with the preparation of the gos- 
pel of peace, delivering that winning 
‘message of mercy, ‘‘ Come unto me, 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest.” So far as 
‘injunctions and exhortations like 
-these, with the passages and argu- 
‘ments by which they may be strength- 
ened ‘and enforced, are calculated to 
excite suspicion in the master and 
disorder in the slave, has Mr. Shrews- 
‘bury been rightly accused of working 
‘toward those ends, ‘but not a whit 
‘further. 

‘It was not such condact as ‘that 
which is imputed to him which caused 


the subversion of his chapel and his 
exile from the island ; but the faithful 
discharge of his duty as a Christian 
minister. No one, we are sure, who 
has experienced in himself the stub- 
born pride of a depraved heart strug- 
gling against the humility of the gos- 
pel, kicking,” as it is 
called, ‘‘ against the pricks,” and 
clinging to the rotten holds of carnal 
pleasure—can doubt what roused the 
lion from his lair. ' 

Turn we for a moment to the 
venth sermon, delivered on the 101] 
of October, 1821, on :-which day .an 
annual fast is observed in Barbadoes 
in commemoration of a violent storm 
which desolated that island in the 
year 1780; and here, if we mistake 
not, will.be found the true origin .of 
the persecutions raised against Mr. 8S. 
Here he presents the colonial sinners 
with the catalogue of their crimés,— 
their oaths, their drunkenness, their 
adultery, their fornication, their sab- 
bath-breaking,—and concludes the re- 
hearsal with these striking words :—~ 

‘*It is a proof that men have no shame, when 
they feel little or no concern abont concealing 
their iniquities. Were the swearer to close 
every avenue of his dwelling, and ‘curse God 
in secret ;—were the drunkard to retire to an 
inner chamber, and shat the doors apon him- 
self, that none might see a human swine ;— 
were it customary for harlots, as in the days 
of Judah, to cover themselves with a vail when 
they appeared abroad ;—or, were the vie 
terer only to approach his 
the gloom of midnight, retiring before the 
morning could disclose his guilty deeds ;—then 
might we own, that the last symptom of a re- 
probate mind is not yet discoverable,—an in- 
capability of blushing for ‘abomination.’ Bat 
when the reverse is the case, the conclusion is 
forced upon as, that many even ‘ glory in their 
shame.’ I appeal to your own consciences, Is 
not sin counted a reputable thing? Here is 
the proof: Leta man live according to custom, 
and he passes without much observation; bpt 
let him live ‘soberly, righteously, and godly,’ 
and he becomes at once ‘a proverb of reproach 
and shame.’ ”’—p. 232. 

Again, in the fifth sermon, which 
treats of the pleasures of sin, after an 
eloquent enumeration of the world- 
ling’s delights, and a clear demonstra- 
tion of their sinful nature, ** been 
they have no reference to God’s glory, 
because they are contrary to God’s 
word, and because they unfit mankind 
for the enjoyment of God in heaven,” 
Mr. 8. thus pointedly describes the 
future condition of those who will 
persist in their own way :— 

«4 Memory will then recover ber 
tentivespower; ad .what-bad 
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throughont life will- be recalled, no more to 
“sink into .oblivion.. One conseqgence of this 
will be, that the discourse you are now bearing 
will rasb upon your minds at once ; and my 
voice, joined with the recollection of time and 
e, shall seem to sound in your ears all 
those denunciations of vengeance, which bave 
-been brought forward from the word of God 
attbhis boar, Sinners, you shal] bear me then; 
and think of me then ; and remember my warn- 
ings then; and especially when you come to 
be individually examined by the Searcher of 
all hearts. Will you open your mouth and 
say, ‘Lord, have pity on as; we are guilty ; 
_bat we erred through ignorance; we knew not 
that those pleasures were “‘the Pleasures of 
Sin?” ’—What will you answer? If you can- 
not rationally excuse yourself to man, and, on 
Christian principles, defend your conduct; 
how will you «neet Christ, arrayed in all his 
-majesiy and glory, at the judgment of the great 
day! Every practice that is truly agreeable 
to Christianity, is so manifestly good, that it 
needs no vindication : But every practice that 
is contrary to Christianity, requires argument 
to prove that it is allowable; but what argu- 
ment shall, make evil appear good, to Him that 
knowetb all things? Ah! my brethren! In 
the day of judgment, the sinner’s arguments 
will all forsake him; bis own sophisms shall 
‘be able to deceive him no longer. When he 
sees the world, on which his heart was set, 
dissolving in flames; and ‘the heavens passing 
away with a great noise, and the elements 
melting with fervent heat;’ when he bears the 


terrible sentence, ‘Depart, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
‘ angels ;’ when he is cast into the lake of fire, 
* where the smoke of his torment shall ascend 
up for ever and ever :’-—Then shall he know, to 
his atter undoing, that ‘the Pleasures of Sin 


are only for a season.’ There is no mirth in 
hell; there are no pleasures amongst the damn- 
‘ed: There is only ‘ weeping, and wailing, and 
shing of teeth,’ because they are tormented 
in that flame : And one of the chief sources of 
their miseries is, that, through pursuing bab- 
bles,—the veriest trifles of the world, which 
were as inconsistent with reason as with reli- 
igon,—they have become damned to all eter- 
nity! !”—p. 160 to 162. 

We produce these out of many 
similar homestrokes, which might 
easily be cited, to shew that, because 
the zealous preacher did not shun to 
declare to his abandoned hearers the 
whole counsel of God, because he 
forced upon them a conviction, which 
they were unwilling to allow, that they 
themselves were the enemies of their 
own true interests, and not because 

_he intermeddled with the political re- 
lations between the master and the 
slave, he was branded with the re- 

- proach of Christ, and honoured, ania- 
tentionally honoured, with the hatred 

- of all men for his name’s sake. 

Nor is it in the least remarkable, 
that-such treatment should be the re- 
compence of his faithful and unequi- 


vocal-warnings. For who is he that 
shall. point out the time, place, and 
person, when, where, and by whom 
the religion of Christ was first intro- 
duced, without entailing on its minis- 
ter the rage of a wicked mob, express- 
ed in the gnashings of a leonine fury, 
and in the fabrication of lying accusa- 
tions. Mr. Shrewsbury, no doubt, 
had counted the cost; he could not 
expect a better reception than his 
Master; and hence, together with 
divine assistance, arose the undis- 
mayed and unshrinking courage with 
which he bore the malignities of his 
exasperated enemies, and was con- 
tent to be called a_pestilent fellow, 
and a mover of sedition, like many of 
his great forerunners. 

Another idea which we could not 
but entertain, while reading his vo- 
lume, was this: that Mr. S. had been 
guilty of casting pearls before swine, 
in spending so much pains to unfold 
the oracles of God to men who were 
not willing, if they were able, to un- 
derstand and appreciate them. 

That he has fully delivered his own 
soul, however, from any participation 
in their guilt, before, by the oral deli- 
very of these excellent discourses, 
and now by the printed publication of 
them, is eminently true; and hence- 
forth their blood is on their own heads. 
On the other hand, be it remarked, 
that to the faithful few whom be has 
left behind him in that land of dark- 
ness, it is at least a comforting reflec- 
tion, that, though deprived of the im- 
mediate pastoral attention of their 
valued minister, they are now furnish- 
ed with the means of deriving fresh 
solace from the same exhortations 
and counsels which were the channel 
of their earlier consolations, and that 
without personal peril to the author ; 
and likewise to Mr. Shrewsbury him- 
self it cannot but be gratifying thus 
to have sealed the divine message 
which he went out to deliver. 

Bat lest it should be thought by 
any that the peculiar interest which 
these sermons derive from their con- 
nexion with the island of Barbadoes 
is that alone for which they are valu- 
able; we must not omit to mention, 
that few,—comparatively very few,— 
sermons which are published, redound 
as greatly to the talents of the preach- 
er; and what is a much better and 
more just criterion of their merit, 
contain so clear an élacidation, or so 
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energetic an. enforcement, of evangeli- 
cal trath. The sermons from which 
we have already quoted are, we think, 
valuable models of that genuine elo- 
quence most likely to compass the 
true end of preaching,—the conversion 
of sinners, and the establishment of 
believers ; while those on “‘ the awak- 
ened sinner’s last struggles,” and 
everlasting decree,” severally 
contain one of the best expositions of 
the seventh chapter to the Romans 
that modern times have produced, 
and a well-founded triumph of general 
redemption over antinomian partial- 
ity. In the mean while, the remain- 
ing four, with the exception only of 
one or two passages, in which the 
author, unseasonably, though perhaps 
not unskilfully, displays his ingenuity 
in harmless speculation, and his cri- 
tical acquaintance with the Hebrew 
language, are very ingenious and use- 
ful discourses on the subjects which 
they respectively embrace. 

It now remains but to allade to the 
two minor discourses, which, having 
been addressed to poor negrocs, are 
aecommodated in language and style 
to their uncultivated capacities. Our 
remarks have already exceeded their 
proper limits; and it is therefore im- 

ssible to make a further extract. 

e would observe, however, in few 
words, that these two simple dis- 
courses are to us the most delightful 
portion of the volume. We have often 
wondered (according to the vulgar 
phrase) how the missionaries made 
themselves intelligible to the poor un- 
enlightened African ; but here our cu- 
riosity is fully satisfied. Nothing can 
exceed the plainness and perspicuity 
which the preacher uses ; his meaning 
must be evident to the duilest under- 
standing. Our imagination is filled 
with the sight of a numerous group of 
sable men and women; they are sur- 
rounding a person who stands on a 
small eminence ; he is the only white 
man in the assembly. He speaks to 
the listening throng; he has discover- 
ed the key of their hearts; the tears 
are trickling down their sun-burnt 
cheeks ; a simultaneous cry of “ What 
must we do to be saved?” arises from 
their parted lips: ‘or the minister has 
said, “ To you is the word of this sal- 
vation sent!” And again he exclaims, 
“* Christ is the way, the trath, and the 
life.” Faith springs up in the con- 
trite heart even of a slave, and he is 


brought into the liberty of the children 
of God. Who then would withhold 
from the children of Ham this soothing 
balm of Christ’s gospel—the best and 
the only preparation which can fit 
them for the sober enjoyment of the 
blessings of that civil freedom, which, 
though just and desirable, is but. se- 
cond in importance! 


Review.—Discourses illustrative of the 
Christian Character. By the late 
Rev. John Bryan. With a brief 
Memoir of the Author. . 


From the well-written memoir prefix- 
ed to these discourses, we learn that, 
‘* though the author was not distin- 
guished by illustrious ancestry, or 
erudite accomplishments, yet in the 
field of ministerial labour he was a 
workman that needed not to be 
ashamed.” Of the truth,of this, the 
discourses before us furnish satisfac- 
tory evidence. 

These discourses are posthumous, 
but they had been prepared for pub- 
lication by the author previous to his 
decease; so that they are precisely 
what they would have been, had, he 
lived to watch them through the press. 
It cannot fail to be gratifying to the 
friends and admirers of the deceased 
to know that these are his, entirely 
his, and in the very form and dress 
in which he intended them to appear 
before the world. 

These discourses are twelve in 
number, of which the following are 
the titles :— 


i. A Sketch of the Christian Character. 
2. The Necessity of Decision. 
3. The Necessity of Decision. 
4. The Young Christian. 
5. The Christian Hasband. 
6. The Christian Wife. 
7. The Christian Parent. 
8. The Christian Child. 
9. The Christian Master. 
10. The Christian Servant. 
11. The Christian in Retirement. 
12. The Christian in his Business. 


It would occupy too large a space 
in our pages to give an analysis of 
these; suffice it to say, that they can- 
not fail-to be read with profit by those 
who are desirous of understanding 
and performing the various Christian 
and relative duties. He has enlivened 
many of his discourses with several 
interesting anecdotes illustrative -of 
the principles laid down, and has 
given vitality to much that is purely 
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didactic; by connecting it with that 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
works by love and purifies the heart. 
We think, however, that had the love 
of the Saviour and the work and fruits 
of the Spirit occupied greater promi- 
nence, it would have much added to 
their excellence, and rendered them 
increasingly attractive to such readers 
as are spiritually miaded. 

His biographer says he had “ beard 
him blamed for making metaphysical 
argumentation and moral discussion 
niore prominent features in his preach- 
ing, than Christ and his atonement, 
and ‘his salvation.” Tf so, he greatly 
erred, for Christ is the grand theme 
of the Christian ministry. The great 
business of the Christian preacher is 
to win souls to Christ; but this is ne- 
‘ver accomplished by metaphysical or 
abstract reasoning, which cannot be 
‘understood by the great majority of 
hearers, and if understood has no 
authority, for it is but human reason- 
ing, against which other reasoning 
‘may be opposed ; a mode of preach- 
‘ing too for which there is no precedent 
either in the ministry of Christ or his 
apostles, but which has been chiefly 
pursued by men who had either re- 
nounced the peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel, or were strangers to the rege- 
nerating power of the Holy Ghost. 
It is’the gospel, and not metaphysical 
however subtle, which 
is the power of God unto salvation— 
‘the gospel in the rich exhibitions of its 
grace and mercy in exact adaptation 
to the ignorance, and guilt, and weak- 
ness, and depravity, and wretched- 
ness of a fallen world. Between such 
a ministry and a metaphysical one, 
there is as great a difference as be- 
tween the preaching of St. Paul and 
the uncertain reasonings of Socrates, 
or his disciples Plato or Xenophon. 

But, judging from these discourses, 
we are of opinion that the respectable 
author has been misrepresented, and 
that the opinion has originated with 
‘some fastidious, or weak, or antino- 
mian hearers, who never think that 
Christ is preached unless there be a 
frequent recurrence of his name, and 
of certain technical phrases which are 
the shibboleth of some particular 
theological system. It never occurs 
to these sages, that the name of Christ 
may be announced a thousand times 
in a sermon, without Christ ‘being 
preached at ‘all, and that, -withent a. 


frequent ase of the name,‘he may be 
most effectually preached. These dis- 
courses, though the name of the Sa- 
viour does not so frequently ocour as 
in some others, are nevertheless 
strictly evangelical; and instead of 
abounding in metaphysical subileties, 
they are remarkable for their simpli- 
city ; and whilst they will not offend 
men of superior minds, they are with- 
in the reach of the humblest capacity. 

As a specimen of his style and man- 
ner, we give the following extracts 
from discourses on the Christian Hus- 
band and the Christian Wife :— 


“ One of the many blessings of the marfiage 
state is, that it tends to prevent or correct 
those extremes to which buman nature is ever 
liable and ever disposed. And as the has- 
band may impart to the wife a measare-of his 
own firmness and fortitade, be may also derive 
from her an influence which shall smooth his 
asperity ; and infuse into bis actions a mild- 
ness, and confer on him an bonour, he would 
not otherwise attain. So the stately Elm or 
the stardy Oak loses its native roughness in 
the pleasing foliage of the grateful Ivy by 
which it is encircled ; whose beauty it dis- 
plays, and whose weakness it at once upholds 
oa conceals. And so we have sometimes 
seen an unsightly shrab converted into a beau- 
tifal object by some feeble plant, which has so 
insinuated berself as to obtain the sapport she 
needed ; and which seemed delighted, in re- 
turn, to array her kind supporter in a garment 
-of her own graces, and to sport around bis 
honourable head her flowery ornaments.”— 
The Christian Husband 85 


condition of ‘the “anconverted 4s an 


awfully and lost condition; from 
which it would be a great mercy to win or 
‘save him. As an anpardoned sinner, he is 
“condemned already, and the wrath of God 
abideth on him;’ and he is ebnoxicus to all 
the curses of the broken law. He is.se far 
lost to himself, that instead of being a sabject 
of the ‘ peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing,’ be is either stapified with the opiates 
of delusion, er tormented with the bodings.of 
anxiety; -and instead of ‘bounding over the 
limits of the ‘ visible and present, and ranging, 
in the anticipations of faith and hope, the plains 
of uncreated light, where he may ere long 
exult in the approving smile of bis Maker and 
his God, and admire the wonders of-creati 
goodness | and riv 
angels in the vigour of their hely contempla- 
tions, and inthe fervour of their holy love: 
instead of this alliance to heaven in thought 
and feeling, the exercises of bis mind aad 
heart are confined within a narrow slip of this 
world’s surface, which grows narrower, and 
atill narrower in the distance, till it terminates 
in:a _and :that. point—BuB GRAVE.” 
The Christian. Wife.—p. 97 and 98. 


The profits of these discourses, we 
understand, ate to be appropriated to 
the widow, who, with an infant -off- 
“spring, is left in-veryfarfrom-affiuent 
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circumstances. This, we hope, in ad- 

dition to their own intrinsic _ excel- 

lence, will premote an extended sale. 


Review.——Dartmoor, a descriptive 
Poem. N. T. Carrington, Au- 
thor of ** The Banks of Tamar.” Royal 
8vo. pp. 309. London. Hatchard 
and Son, 1826. 


Tue poem before us is as mach supe- 
rier in merit to the general mass of 
poetical effusions which issue from 
the press, as its exterior appearance 
surpasses them in elegance, and in 
commanding genuine respect. 

. The author, Mr. N. T. Carrington, 
a schoolmaster of Devonport, has long 
been familiar with Parnassus, but it 
is only of late that the productions of 
his muse have gained any thing like 
general attention. His poem entitled 
The Banks of Tamar,” lately pub- 
lished, is a work of considerable merit, 
and as such it has been characterized 
in many literary journals of the pre- 
sent day. How far the sale has ren- 
dered him pecuniary assistance, we 
are unable to determine; but if in 
this it has failed of success, in another 
department it has proved highly ad- 
vantageous. It has procured for him 
many friends among the inhabitants 
of Devonport and Plymouth, under 
whose sanction the wilds of Dartmoor 
are presented to the reader in a dress 
more attractive, because more natural 
and characteristic, than they had ever 
before assumed. 

The poem of Dartmoor, which is 
preceded by a aoe occupying up- 
wards of one hundred pages, is fol- 
lowed by nearly fifty notes, that fill 
above one hundred pages more. The 
preface and notes are by W. Burt, 
Esq. secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Plymouth. The former 
contains an historical account of this 
region of desolation ; and it will be 
found particularly interesting to all 
who gaze with pleasure on objects 
indistinctly perceived through the 
mists of conjectare, and the twilight 
of departed ages. The notes are il- 
lustrative of facts and incidents em- 
bodied in the poem. They are written 
with mach sound sense; and the ex- 
tensive research and discriminating 
judgment which they evince, cannot 
but render them both entertaining 
and instructive to the reader. , 

This volume is also adorned with 


eight vignettes and four views, illus- 
trative of scenery, drawn and etched 
by P. H. Rogers, Esq. of Plymouth, 
These are particularly characteristie, 
and appear in every respect suited to 
the poem which they embellish, and 
by which they will be repaid with last- 
ing respectability. 

The poem itself is rich in imagery, 
and splendidly adorned with deserip- 
tive elegance. The dictates of truth 
and the suggestions of natural feeling 
are every where apparent, frequent! 
indeed intermingled with the sighs 
melancholy, arising from local causes 
which the efforts of genius have hither- 
to beer unable to remove. 

Pressed with the claims of a large 
family, the author is confined from 
morning till night throughout the year 
in the drudgery of teaching, to provide 
for their numerous wants; yet such 
is the energy of his mind, that he finda 
relaxation from the dull monotony of 
his employment, in courting the muse 
during his moments of solitary leisure, 
It was while enjoying the luxury ofa 
holiday that he conceived the plan, 
and drew the outlines, of the poem 
before us; and obtuse indeed must 
be the feelings of that reader, wha 
cannot sympathize with him in the 
intermingling of joy and sorrow, of 
exhilaration and depression, of plea- 
sure and regret, which are so ner- 
aay expressed in the following 
ines :— 


“0 Spring, whose still small voice 
s beard, 

E’en by the mighty tempest of the North— 

Who strays amid thy empire, and feels not 

Divine sensations ?—feels not life renew’d 

At all its thousand fountains? Who can bathe 

His brow in thy young breezes, and not bless 

The ed impulse which gives wings to 
thought 

And pulse to action. But for me the gale, 

That wantons with the flower and fans the bud 

Tato the living leaf, and wafts around 

Fragrance and health, breathes not. The bird 
which sings 

His touching lay of liberty and love 

To thousands, sings not to my ear. The hymn 

of wh and sky—tbe breeze, the flower, the 


All sights and sounds delici heering still, 

From morn to eve, the blushing vernal hour— 

Are for the joyous many, who can stra 

At will, unshackled by the galling chain 

That Fate bas forged for Labour's countless 

sons :— 

A chain anbroken and unloosen’d oft 

From youth to toiling age, save just to taste 

How sweet a thing is liberty ;—to mark 

How green the earth,—how beautiful the 
Ire 
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How all-magnificent the sea,—and wear 

The bated bonds again. On me the sun 

Has seldom shone—a freeman ;—free to rove 
At morn, and hear the featbery nations pour 
Their strains fall-hearted, ere the ray has 


drank 
The dew-drop of the vale ;—to hear the rills 
In joyful tamalt rush adown thy slopes 
Devonia ; and with lightsome = to scale 
Thy hills green-breasted, and delighted view 
The infinite of prospect ;—free at noon, 
By fringed brooks, in meditative mood, 
To rest where nothing breaks the hallow’d 

ause 

Bat lapse of living waters ;—free at eve, 
To tread some san-illamin’d ridge, and gaze 
Eoraptored on the cload that sails the west 
With baes celestial tinged, and hear the song 
That bids the day farewell :—how seldom free, 
Through life’s dull, dreary, heartless round, at 


night, 
Dear night !—to draw my curtain on the world, 
Invoke the muse, commune with ages past, 
And feast on all the laxary of books. 


“Yet eg are precious moments, brief and 
right, 
Anagne On ship, and fort, and tower, and 
tree, 

The island banners float: Britannia holds 
High festival to-day. The morning breaks 
Upon a holiday ; and never glanc 
Thy ray, Apollo, on the brow of care 
With more enlivening radiance, nor flew - 
The Atlantic cloud upon a gale more soft 
Than now salutes the cheek. Too swiftly rush 
Up the red sky the coursers of the day ; 
For short as beautiful are vernal morns 
E’en to the listless ; but with lightning speed 
They vanish from the raptared glance of bim 
Whom fate too seldom gives to bail a dawn 
To freedom sacred.”-—p. 5 to 8. 
This pathetic. address, this half 
weeping invocation, strongly remiods 
us of Milton’s apostrophe to the sun, 
and plaintive lamentation for the loss 
of his sight. The occasions, indeed, 
bear no resemblance to each other, 
but in the delineation of feeling the 
similitude is too striking to be over- 
looked. The same notes of sorrow 
that vibrate at the commencement of 
book iii. in Paradise Lost, again pour 
forth their desponding melody among 
the desolations of Dartmoor; and we 
listen with rapturous sadness to the 
sound of the lyre when touched by 
the skilful hand of the Bard of Devon- 
port, 

Referring to a passage in the pre- 
ceding quotation, the author’s anno- 
tator has the following humane and 
sympathetic observations: ‘‘ Employ- 
ed from morning to night in a painful 
vocation, with a very numerous family 
to support on a scanty income, and 
that income materially diminished by 
the present mania for subscription 
schools, Mr. Carrington has yet seiz- 


ed leisure to exercise his poetic ge- 
nius, and to manifest the unconquer- 
ableness of his spirit. It is fervently 
to be desired, that these laudable 
efforts may raise up for him and his 
family, some better patron than they 
have hitherto found. In dis farther 
commendation, it may be added, that 
he has never published a line or sen- 
tence calculated to redden the cheek 
of modesty, or to incalcate a perni- 
cious moral. Would that all our 
poets could boast as much !” 

Alluding to the demand for granite, 
with which Dartmoor abounds, and 
whence vast quantities are drawn, 
Mr. Carrington thus notices. the fact, 
with true poetic feeling :— 

“ The dauntless grasp 
Of industry assails yon mighty tors 
Of the dread wilderness, and soon they lift 
poe awful heads no more. Ye rose sub- 
ime— 

Ye monuments of the past world,—ye rose 
Sablimely on the view; but fate has strack 
The inexorable hour, and ye that bore— 
Wild and anshelter’d as ye are—unmov'd, 
The brunts of many thousaud stormy years, 
And awed the mind by your majestic forms, 
And told strange tales of the departed times, 
Le} — your hoary brows, and strew the 


ills 
With venerable ruin.” —p. 13. 


It would be easy to select passages 
of unquestionable beauty from almost 
every page of this poem, but our limits 
direct us to proceéd with caution. 
The prison, in which the captives of 
war were confined during the late 
protracted conflict, is presented to the 
reader in all the glowing colours of 
animated description, and the interest 
which it excites is rendered more in- 
tense by the sorrowful narrative of 
Augustin, 

Who sleeps 
Beneath yon hillock ;—not a stone records 
Where poor Augustin rests: yet there is one 
Who knows the spot, and often torns aside, 
Lone wand’ring o’er the bleak and silent moor, 
To view the stranger’s grave!—p. 44, 


In this poem, vigorous thought, 
lively description, and faithful deli- 
neation true to nature, are among its 
distinguishing characteristics. The 
versification is harmonious, always 
muscular, sometimes swelling with 
innate energy, and occasionally burst- 
ing into strains of sublimity. The 
language is perspicuous and expres- 
sive, deriving, from its connexion with 
exalted sentiment, a freshness of co- 
louring which it imparts to the read- 
er’s mind. 
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From this poem the town of Devon- 
port has derived an honour which its 
wealthy inhabitants well know how to 
appreciate. They will not forget the 
fate of Burns, who,when living, through 
the united influence of Scotland, was 
exalted to a low situation in the ex- 
cise, and, since dead, has had a splen- 
did monument erected to his memory ; 
nor will they omit to bear in mind the 
destiny of Butler, who asked in vain 
for bread, and was rewarded with a 
stone. 

But although we thus speak of the 
author, his work solicits not the hand 
of charity. It is neatly and correctly 
printed, possesses a strong and vigor- 
ous Constitution, and bears on many 
of its paragraphs the indelible marks 
of immortality. Among the poetical 
compositions of modern days’ it will 
hold @ conspicuous rank ; and if its 
sale béar any proportion to its 
merits, Mr. Carrington will have no 
occasion “‘to owe that to a patron 
which Providence has enabled him to 
do for himself.” 

Review.—Hebrew Tales, selected and 
translated from the Writings of the 

Ancient Hebrew Sages, to which is 

prefixed an Essay on the uninspired 

Literature of the Hebrews. By 

Hyman Hurwitz. 12mo. pp. 309. 

London. Morrison &§ Watt. 1826. 


Tuis book is both entertaining and 
instructive, but it contains nothing 
either profound or remarkably pointed. 
The essay prefixed, which occupies 
eighty-four pages, is an apology for 
the Talmad, Medrashim, and other in- 
spired writings-of the Hebrews. The 
author allows that these venerable re- 
cords comprise many things which 
cannot. be reconciled with modern 
manners; but he thinks they have 
been treated with’a degree of 
which they do not merit. Without 
attempting directly to defend all the 
traditionary tales which they contain, 
he ingeniously produces passages 
either somewhat: analagous, or that 
are equally indefensible, from’ the 
writings: of the ancient philosophers, 
whose wisdom has commanded’ the 
veneration of mankind. 

The disrepute inte wiiich the Tal- 
mudie writings have fallen, he! con- 
ceives to have arisen principally ‘from 
the degraded condition of) Isradiites; 
merit and learning being in” the’ esti- 

89.—VoL, VIII. 


mation of the world connected with 
prosperity, While superstition and lé- 
gendary tales aré cherished by adyer- 
sity.in her sequestered abode, The 
apology which this essay contains is 
better calenlated to soften the rigour 
of aspefity, than to obviate objec- 
tions, Gat annihilate all causes of 
complaint. 
The tales which follow the essay, 
are about seventy in number, to each 
of which’ the name of its author is re- 
spectively subjoined. They are all of 
a moral tendency, inculcating justice, 
hemanity, and benevolence towards 
mankind, and devout reverénce to- 
wards God. Many of these tales are 
deficient in energy, but their applica- 


tion is always obvious, and their les- 


sons cannot misunderstood, Ia 
several of these facts and fables, there 
is a degree of sprightliness which ren- 
ders them highly éntertaining; but 
humour is never suffered to degene- 
rate into levity, so as to give truth the 
aif of caricature. Sonie of the tales 
contain much point, and fall with se- 
verity on the characters that are im- 
plicated in the issues. The following 
will illustrate the latter observation: — 


“« The Lord helpeth Man and Beast. 


“ During his march to conquer the world, 
Alexander, the Macedonian, came to a people 
in Atrica who dwelt in a remote and secladed 
corner in péaceful buts, and knew neither war 
nor conqueror. They led him to the hat of 
their chief, wlio received bim hospitably, and 
placed before him golden dates, golden figs, 
and bread of gold. ‘ Do you eat gold in this 
country?’ said Alexander. ‘I take it for 
granted (replied the chief) that thoa wert able 
to find eatable food in thine own country. 
For whut reason, then, art thou come amen 
us?’ Your gold has not tempted me hither,’ 
said Alexander, ‘but I would become ac- 
qaainted wiih your manners and customs.’ 
* So be it,’ rejoined the other: ‘ sojoutn among 
us as long as it pleaseth thee.’ At the close 
of this conversation, Citizens entered, as 
inte their court.of justice. The piinlit saj 
‘I bought of this man a piece of land, and 
I was makiug a drain throdgh it, I fotind 
atreasure. This is not mine, for I only bar- 
gained forthe land, and‘not for any treagure 
that might be concealed beneath it; and yet 
the former owner of the land will not revebvi 
it.’ The defendant answered,‘ hope, 


jence, i] fellow-citi I 
a as well as ow-citizen. 


sold bim land with ils céntingent, as 
well ds existing advantuges, and 
the‘treasure inolasively. 


“ The chief; who was at the same tine their 
supreme jodge, reeapitulated their words, in 
order that the parties might see whether or 
_, he understood them aright, Then, after 
some reflection, said, Thou hast a son, friend, 
I’ believe?” Yes.’"—* And thou (addressing 
2H 


riage portion.’ 
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the other,) a daughter? ‘ Yes.’—‘ Well, then, 
Tet: thy son marry thy daughter, and bestow 


Alexand dsu and perplexed. 
‘Think you my sentence unjast?’ the chief 
asked him. ‘0, no!’ replied Alexander, 
* but it astonishes me.’— ‘And how, then,’ 
rejoined the chief, ‘ would the case bave been 
decided in your country?’ To confess the 
trath, said Alexander, we should bave taken 
both parties into custody, and have seized the 
treasare for the king’s use.” ‘ For the king’s 
use !’ exclaimed ‘he chief, ‘ Does the sun shine 
on that country?’ ‘O yes!’—‘ Does it rain 
there?’ Assuredly.’—* Wonderful! But 
are there tame animals in the country, that 
live on the s and a herbs?’ ‘ Very 
many, and of many kinds.’—‘ Aye, that must 
then be the cause,’ said the chief: ‘ for the 
sake of those innocent animals the all-gracious 
Being continues to let the sun shine and the 
rain drop down on your own country ; since its 
inhabitants are unworthy of such blessings. 

T. TAMID. 

“ BERESHITH RABAH. 

“ VAJEEKRA RABAH.” 
p- 8to 10. 


The author of this volume is not 
unknown in the literary world. His 
“* Defence of the Hebrew Scriptures 
as a vehicle of revealed religion,” has 
conferred upon him no contemptible 
portion of reputation. It has been 
characterized as “ a resistless torrent 
of overwhelming argument, washing 
away the unsightly fragments of mu- 
tilated grammar and murdered He- 
brew, strewn on Judah’s shores by 
half Philistine hands, so sparkling in 
its course, and diversified by its hu- 
mour, that the wilderness of contro- 
versy is made to rejoice and blossom 
as the rose.” From the present work 
he cannot expect to derive such 
blooming honours; but though less 
brilliant, neither the essay nor the 
tales include any thing that is calcu- 
lated to tarnish his former fame. 


Review.—The Magic Ring, a Ro- 
_ mance, from the German. In three 
- volumes. -Svo. 
London. Whitta r. 1825. 


To those who delight in fiction, and 
derive pleasure from the outrages 
which fancy commits on probability, 
these volumes will prove an accept- 
able present. We had once thought 
that the harvests of nonsense reaped 
in our native fields would have been 
sufficient for home consumption; but 
we now find, that, to meet the voraci- 
ous cravings of sickly appetite, occa- 


sional importation is necessary, and 
Germany has the honour of supplying 
the precious article at present under 
examination. 

When fiction is employed as a me- 
dium to delineate characters which 
appear in real life, we overlook the 
vehicle for the sake of what it con- 
tains ; taking warning by the disas- 
ters which follow unreasonable pur- 
suits, and deriving encouragement to 
copy examples that are worthy of 
imitation. From the volumes before. 
us neither of these advantages is to 
be obtained. They contain nothing 
that is within the reach of imitation, 
and point out nothing worth gaining, 
if imitation were possible. Their 
cautions also are equally useless, as 
we have not yet, with all our inven- 
tions, acquired the art of riding on 
broomsticks to pay visits to the 
moon, carrying nothing thither, and 
bringing nothing back. 

That we may not be accused of 
misrepresenting this work, we give 
the contents of the first ten chapters. 
“I, How the young ’squire Otto and 
his pretty cousin discoursed together, 
on the banks of the Danube, daring 
a fine mes | in May. II. How two 
strangers (a lady and a knight) sud- 
denly arrived, and how the lady told 
a marvellous story of a ring. III. 
How this knight was challenged by 
Sir Folko de Montfaucon, and a fear- 
ful combat fought by torch-light in 
the lists. IV. How the young ’squire 
Otto received the honour of knight- 
hood. V. How Sir Otto watched 
his armour through the night. VI. 
How Sir Otto departed from his fa- 
ther’s castle. VII. How Sir Otto 
vanquished Sir Heerdegen von Lich- 
tenried. VIII. The combat with Sir 
Heerdegen von Lichtenried. IX. 
How Sir Otto was entertained by the 
merchant. X. How Sir Otto changed 
his armour, and the merchant resolyed 
to accompany him into the world.” 

From these interesting specimens 
the reader will be able to form some 
idea of what may be expected through- 
out the work. On the shelves that 
adorn the library of folly it merits a 
conspicuous place, and to no others 
we presume will it easily gain admit- 
tance. Of the tale itself we have nei- 


ther time nor inclination to give any 
analysis. Those who are enamoured 
with nonsense, and have one guinea to 
spare, may consult the volumes, and 
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Review: sop—Shipwreck of the Apostle Paul. 


enjoy the feast which German inge- 
nuity prepares for British credulity 
and ignorance. 
Review.—Old Friends in a New Dress, 
or Select Fables of Zsop, in Verse. 
12mo. . 237. London. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1826. 


Tue fables of Zsop have long been 
known, and highly valued, from the 
year 572 before Christ, down to the 
present time. The languages in which 
they have appeared, and the editions 
through which they have passed, it 
would be in vain to enumerate. Some 
of his fables, bearing a resemblance 
to his person, are rather unsightly in 
their appearance, but the intrinsic 
value of others more than compensate 
for these deformities. 

' The volume before us contains a 
selection from the whole, preserving 
what are instructive as well as enter- 
taining, and leaving the dregs behind. 
The verse into which these fables are 
turned is light and easy, correspond- 
ing with the subjects to which it bas 
imparted the harmony of metre. This 
is the third edition through which they 
have passed in this attire, but no 
spirit of prophecy is required to pre- 
dict that it is not the last. 

The morals for which the fables 
were invented no longer stand in de- 
tached paragraphs. They sometimes 
appear incorporated with the alle- 
gory, bat more generally form the 
conclusion of the tale, which cannot 
be perfectly understood if they are 
excluded. 

The language in which they are 
delivered is familiar without being 
homely, sprightly but not. volatile, 
expressive but not tedious, always 
causing cheerfulness to recommend 
utility. The object at which the fable 
aims is constantly kept in view, and 
the prominent station which it occu- 
pies prohibits all misunderstanding 
and misapplication. 

Review.—The Shipwreck of the Apostle 

Paul. By the Author of “ Daniel 

in the Den of Lions.” pp. 36. Lon- 

don. John Kershaw. 1826. 

We have ever shewn ourselves friends 
to the diffusion of religious instruction 
amongst the juvenile classes of the 
community; and as such have felt 
happy in publicly expressing our ap- 


probation of works calculated to ac- 
complish so desirable an object. We 
therefore gladly embrace this oppor- 
tunity of noticing the beautifal little 
work which heads this article. The 
author has displayed great jadgment 
in selecting from sacred history a pas- 
sage. fraught with solemn instruction 
and intense interest ; and has worked 
it up into a very pleasing narrative. 
We cordially wish this work the ex- 
tended success which its merits de- 
serve; and would more especially 
recommend it to the notice of heads 
of families, the superintendants of 
Sunday Schools, and to all who in- 
terest themselves in the improvement 
of sailors. 


Essay V. 
ON THE WORSHIP OF THE DBITY. 
(Continued from col. 354. ) 


“ Prima officia debentar Diis immortalibus.” 
“s ak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
tor ye behold him, and with 
And choral symphonies day without night 
Circle His throne rejoicing, ye in heaven, 

On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 

last, Him midst, and .withoat 
Tue first and highest services of 
man belong to the Deity. This trath 
was steadily inculcated by the teach- 
ing and practice of the d and 
learned of the heathen world. Rea- 
son and morality were sufficient for 
them in this matter. Revelation 
directs us how to offer an acceptable 
service, and gives to us an assured 
hope ; but it is not wanting to teach 
man that his best services are due to 
him who made him, and on whose 
providence he is constantly depend- 
ent for protection in danger, and 
assistance in his need. From the 
analogies of nature we derive an un- 
answerable argument of this trath. 

If the dependences of man on his 
Maker assimilate to those ofa child 
on its parents; and if the latter are 
accustomed to look for services of 
love and gratitude from the former, 
which they instinctively offer, how 
much more should man, who is. wholly 
dependent on an almighty Being, 
offer his first and highest services of 
love and gratitude to God. Morality 
is built on this, and must stand or 
fall with it. Our first step in moral 
duty is to love and obey our parents ; 
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a 


but me cannot owe so macho them 
as we do to God, since they are only a 
second means, under him, to promote 
our welfare; and if man’s best ser- 
vices are not due to his Creator, 
where is the obligation to filial piety ? 

The worship of the Deity has in all 
ages been reverenced by mankind. 
*«The temple, the altar, and the pros- 
trate worshipper,’ have been found 
both in ancient and modern times, not 
only amongst civilized nations, but 
also in the ruder dwellings of the 
human race. And as it is the ac- 
knowledged duty of man in the first 
o~ to worship God, so it has ever 

een looked up to, as the greatest 
support and solace of humanity, to 
have access by prayer and sacrifice 
to the Maker and Preserver of all 
things. There is a something want- 
ing in the best of sublunary enjoy- 
ments, which incapacitates them to 
fill the human heart, or to bestow a 
solid ' and substantial bliss. But 
althoug& these are found to bé deccit- 
ful, the consolations of religion re- 
main. When pleasure disgusts, or 
ambition mocks her followers ; when, 
enervated by sickness or toil, they sit 


down in perfect disregard of the world 
around them, the temple appears as 
a remembered star-beam to the be- 
nighted traveller, and the altar as his 


home. What Cicero has said of 
poetry in his oration for Archias, 
applies more forcibly to the services 
of the Deity and religious meditation. 
‘For other things are not suited to 
every time, to every age, and to every 
place ;: but these give strength in 
youth, and joy in old age; adorn 
prosperity, and are the support and 
consolation of adversity; at home 
they are delightful, abroad they are 
easy ; at night they are company to 
us’; when we travel, they attend us; 
and in our: rural retirements they do 
not forsake us.” 

Theceremonies of religion impose 
on the mind a pleasing awe, far un- 
like ‘to the effect produced by the 
glittering pageantry and empty show 
of earthly things. We behold our 
armies going forth to the battle, and 
the enthusiasm of the moment fires 
our breasts; bat when they have pass- 
ed, itsubsides ; we hear of their deeds, 
and forget them. To-day we rend 
the air with acclamations for a prince 
beloved, to-morrow his glory is for- 
gotten, and his dust trodden care- 


lessly -beneath our feet. When the 
ceremonial of a public show. is ended, 
we feel disgust at its littleness, rather 
than pleasure in the remembrance of 
it; and it would be tiresome to wit- 
ness its repetition. But itis not so 
with the services of religion; they 
delight whilst we are engaged in them ; 
the remembrance of them affords un- 
mingled pleasure; and we wish to 
repeat them. Many parts even of 
heathen worship, tinctured as they are 
with error and superstition, cannot 
fail to impress the mind with the 
beauties of devotion, whether we di- 
rect our attention to Decius offering 
himself as a voluntary. sacrifice for 
the preservation of his country, and 
in obedience to the oracle of his god, 
or to the warrior, his brow, relaxed, 
and his head bent in submission, 
placing at the foot of the altar the 
spoils of war. When we behold men, 
instructed by the light of nature alone, 
confessing a God, and offering to him 
their best services, it is a circum- 
stance that calls for our admiration 
and respect, whilst it at the same 
time ¢learly evinces that the worship 
of the Deity is a duty involving our 
security and happiness. Confused 
and uncertain as the heathen’s views 
of God are, they lead him to acknow- 
ledge his power, and to supplicate 
his mercy. Though his hopes of the 
future are indistinct, he fails not to 
offer his first and bighest services to 
heaven. To the Christian, God is 
fully, or at least sufficiently, revealed. 
He needs not err through ignorance, 
nor his raptures to cool in uncer- 
tainty. He has an assured hope, and 
One, who cannot lie, hath promised 
him eternal life. 

But if men, to whom these advan- 
tages are wanting, acknowledge and 
adore the supreme Being, and appro- 
priate to him their first duties ; if, by 
the slender means afforded them, they 
are able to recognize a God, and to 
determine what rank of services be- 
long to him; if, with an indistinct and 

uncertain view of the future, they care- 
fully attend to the duties of sacred 
worship, and accept the consolations of 
religion ; and if such services as they 
are enabled to offer are in many in- 
stances deeply interesting, and call 
for our admiration; how much more 
is that religion interesting, which re- 
veals: the Deity to man, instructs him 
to offer a consistent and acceptable 
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service to his God, and, through the 
vista of the present life, unfolds to 
him a glorious prospect of immor- 
tality ! And inasmuch as the consola- 
tions of the Christian are greater than 
those of the heathen, there is a much 
greater obligation on the former to 
offer his first and highest services to 
God. The following fragment, which 
has accidentally come to hand, will 
illustrate our subject. 

As we entered ihe church, the even- 
ing service was about to commence; 
the branches had been lit up, and, 
with the assistance of separate lights 
dispersed throughout the building, 
produced a beautiful effect. The 
deep contrast of light and shade in 
the foreground, and the splendour of 
the interior, as, standing beneath the 
altar, we extended our view to the ex- 
tremity of the aisle, were peculiarly 
expressive. The chancel was divided 
from the nave by three gothic arches, 
to which order the general character 
of the building belonged. Through 
these, a subdued light fell on the com- 
munion table, and a masterly painting 
of the Transfiguration that was placed 
above it. There was a chaste so- 
lemnity about the altar, which could 


not fail striking the beholder with re- 
verence; and the altar-piece itself 


attracted our particular notice. The 
figure of St. John was a master-piece 
in design and execution, and was the 
principal in a group of three that 
composed the lower part of the paint- 
ing. The attitude of this figure was 
powerful, and the countenance ex- 

ressive as the life. The strong Rem- 

randt shade that pervaded the group 
was finely contrasted with the body of 
light thrown around the Messiah, and 
which fell, though less strongly, on 
the figures of Moses and Elias on 
either side of him, and then insensibly 
blended with the shade. As the ser- 
vice had not yet begun, we turned, to 
take another survey of the principal 
aisle. _The perspective of the gothic 
arches was fine. The pulpit stood at 
no great distance from the altar; and 
at the farther end was the organ. The 
general appearance of the building 
was that of neatness and uniformity. , 

As: our eyes became acquainted 
with the scene before us, our minds 
were occupied by a train of ideas 
which must arise to all reflective per- 
sons, at such a time, and in sach a 
place. The reverential silence ob- 


served by the assembjing multitude, 
and the sacred nature of surrounding 
objects, seemed to suggest to us that 
we had left for a while the bustle of 
the world, and cast behind us for a 
short period its fleeting vanities. The 
memorials of the departed, which met 
our eyes at every turn, sufficiently 
evidenced the mortality of man. The 
thought that those with whom we had 
conversed and lived in friendship, 
were lying cold and senseless at our 
feet, or had perhaps mouldered into 
dust—and that the voice to which we 
had ‘been accustomed to listen with 
delight, could be heard no more— 
touched our hearts. We inwardly 
acknowledged the insufficiency of the 
present life, and fixed our thoughts 
on another. With a future existence 
we associated the ideas of immorta- 
lity and happiness. And such is the 
weakness of humanity in clinging to 
all that is dear to it, that we fondl 
anticipated a renewal of private friend- 
ships and reciprocal attachme ts, and 
a continuance of those ties in the 
world above, which bind the parent 
to his child, the brother to the sister, 
and the lover to the object of his affec- 
tions, whilst sojourning here below. 
Not considering that the relations of 
kindred and private attachments can 
have no reference to futurity, where 
the blest will all stand in the same 
relation to each other, and be all 
actuated by the same elevated affec- 
tion. 

The clergyman had now entered the 
desk, and the service opened with 
a voluntary of slow music from the 
organ. The minister rose when it 
was finished, and began the exhorta- 
tion, and the service then proceeded 
according to the usage of the estab- 
lished church. When the prayers 
were ended, a venerable looking man 
ascended the pulpit. A few white 
hairs were thinly scattered on his 
head, and his countenance was mild 
and benignant. He was one with 
whom Raphaél would have chosen to 
associate the Christian character. 
There was about him the quietness of 
a messenger of peace. His thoughts 
were evidently composed, and the 
whole energy of his mind was collect- 
ed for the discharge of his sacred du- 
ties. The profound silence that reign- 
ed at this moment, and the inquiring 
eyes of the congregation, which were 
bent on him with deep anxiety, seem- 
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ed to acknowledge that to him we 
were to look, as to a holy oracle, for 
instruction in eternal things. 

The subject which he had selected 
for exposition was one of peculiar 
interest, and which, whilst it was ca- 

able of application to every one of 
his hearers, afforded also a beautiful 
and comprehensive analysis of Chris- 
tianity. It was the narrative recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles, which de- 
scribes the miraculous cure performed 
by Peter and John on the cripple, who 
was laid daily at the Beautiful gate of 
the temple, to ask an alms of those 
who entered by it. 

He first drew our attention to the 
form of words used by Peter on this 
occasion, “‘ In the name of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, rise up and walk ;” and 
continued to observe, that Christ per- 
formed miracles by his own power 
alone, whereas his disciples did all 
these things in his name. He passed 
on to consider the conduct of the 
cripple on whom the cure had been 
wrought—“ he entered into the temple, 
walking, and leaping, and praising 
God.” His application of this was 
easy and natural. It is in the temple, 
and with the voice of praise, he said, 
that Christians should acknowledge 
the peculiar mercies of Heaven. 

Observing the wonder and amaze- 
ment of the people, Peter asks, ‘‘ Men 
of Israel, why marvel ye at this? or 
why look ye so earnestly on us, as 
though by our own power or holiness 
we had made this man to walk? The 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Ja- 
cob, the God of our fathers, hath glo- 
rified his son Jesus, whom ye deliver- 
ed up, and denied him in the presence 
of Pilate, when he was determined to 
let him go. But ye denied the holy 
one and the just, and desired a mur- 
derer to be granted unto you; and 
killed the Prince of life, whom God 
hath raised from the dead, whereof 
we are witnesses. And his name, 
through faith in his name, hath made 
this man strong, whom ye see and 
know ; yea, the faith which is by him 
hath given him this perfect soundness 
in the presence of you all. And now, 
brethren, I wot that through ignorance 

e did it, as did also your rulers. 
But those things which God had 
shewed by the mouth of all his pro- 

hets, that Christ should suffer, he 
hath so fulfilled.” 
_ After remarking the humility of the 


disciples in giving all the glory to 
God, the venerable preacher proceed- 
ed to point out the rebuke conveyed 
in the words of Peter. From the no- 
toriety of the fact, he said, the Jews 
were unable to deny that the miracle 
had been wrought ; and Peter boldl 
tells them it had been done throug 
His name alone, whom they had cru- 
cified and slain. Looking forward to 
a temporal kingdom, and a deliverance 
from Roman bondage, the Jews could 
not discern in the lowly Jesus the 
expected Messiah. Through igno-— 
rance, therefore, they killed the Prince 
of life; but it was a wilful ignorance, 
“he observed. They ought to have 
recognized him, since they had the 
means of doing ii. He then con- 
trasied their ignorance with that of 
the heathen, which resulted from his 
imperfect sources of information in 
divine things. Briefly observing, that 
to whom much was given, from him 
much would be required, he proceed- 
ed to identify the modern infidels with 
the ancient Jews; and closed his 
exposition with remarking, that as 
the ignorant malice of the Jews only 
wrought the determined purposes of 
heaven, so the scepticism of the pre- 
sent day would be made subservient 
to the wise designs of Providence. 
He finished his discourse with a suit- 
able exhortation. A hymn havin 
been sung, the service concluded wi 
the benediction. The congregation 
then retired to their homes. The 
hopes of the just had been re-assured ; 
and the multitude left the sanctuary 
feeling in their hearts the power of 
Christianity, and the deep importance 
of religious duties. 

ZELIM. 


GLEANINGS, 
Melancholy Disaster of the Methodist Mission to 
Antigua. 


Of this afflictive dispensation of divine Pro- 
vidence several accounts have been received 
in England. The particalars subjoined are 
copied from a New York paper, dated March 
29, 1826, communicated in the following 


letter. 
“ Antigua, March 5. 

“ A most distressing and melancholy sb 
wreck occarred near this island the past week, 
attended with such circumstances as seem al- 
most incredible, and we can only say, that for 
the wisest purposes, though often to us inscru- 
table, the Lord has done it. 

About four weeks since, there yearly 
general meeting at St. Kitt’s, of the Methodist 
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missionaries from the neighbouring islands ; 
from this place went the Rev. Mr. White, 
wife, three children, and servant; Rev. Mr. 
Hilliar, Rev. Mr. Oake, Rev. Mr. Jones, wife 
and infant child. They left St. Kitt’s a few 
days since, to retarn to the island, having 
added to their number Mr. Trascot, another 
missionary, and his wife. The vessel in which 
they embarked called at Monserrat: the num- 
ber of the mission family at that time amount- 
ing to 183 souls, as above, inclading one ser- 
vant. At Montserrat, their friends advised 
them to leave the vessel in which they were, 
(being a dull sailer,) and go on board the 
mail-boat Maria, then ready to sail for this 
island. They did so; and a young lady also 
took ewith them. The schooner which 
they had left arrived here seasonably, and 
brought ‘the baggage of the mission family, 
which they did not think best to take oat, the 
ordinary passage being only a few hours. 
Some alarm, after the schooner’s arrival, was 
felt for the safety of the mail-boat ; but as the 
wind was very high, it was supposed that she 
had probably lost some of her sails, and pat 
back. On Friday p.m. the $d instant, how- 
ever, word was brought to town, that part of 

wreck was seen on the Weymouath, [a 
shoal aboat four miles from the harbour, and 
only haif a mile from a small island called 
Sandy Island,] with two persons onit. Two 
or three boats immediately went down thither, 
and found it to be the wreck of the mail-boat 
Maria, and the only survivor of 21 souls was 
Mrs. Jones, in a state of insensibility. It 
appears that she bad been placed by the Cap- 
tain (Whitney,) between the bow-sprit bitts, 
where she could not be washed away. She was 
in her night-dress only, with her hasband’s cloak 
or coat on, and a sailor’s cap on her head. 
The body of Captain Whitney, the only one 
found, was lying near the wreck. He was 
buried yesterday. He had not been dead, 
probably, more than an hour, as he was seen 
on the bowsprit about two o’clock in4he after- 
noon. Mrs. Jones is slowly recovering, and 
so far restored to her recollection as to say 
that she knows all the circumstances of the 
shipwreck ; but the doctors forbid her being 
questioned, at present. The following cir- 
cumstances, however, have been commani- 
cated by her:—The vessel struck on the reef 
in the night. Three ar four days had elapsed 
before she was taken off. Mr. White, his wife, 
three children, and servant, were all swept 
away together, clinging to each other; Mr. 
Hilliar attempted to swim to Sandy Island, 
and was drowned in her sight ; her infant was 
washed away from her arms; her. husband 
died in her lap, the night before she was taken 
off, and was washed away. As returning re- 
collection opens to her the horrors of the scene 
she had witnessed, I am told she often ex- 
claims,‘ Oh! Captain Whitney, why did he 
save me!’ She must indeed be an unhappy 
lonely woman ; and time can never efface from 
her remembrance this mournfal event. She is, 
undoubtedly, most to be pitied, for we have 
good reason to indulge the hope that her kind 
riends are in that the “scenes of 
Weymouth shoal were but a passage to the 
haven of bliss. Dark, deep, and mysterious, 
are the ways of a righteous and uverring Pro- 
vidence! With wonder and astonishment, we 


behold a delicate slender woman, of 20 years, 
for four days without sastenance, exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather, supported ; 
while bardy seamen were dying aroand ber, 
and, finally, the sole survivor of 21 persons! 
We see, in a few short hours, the whole mis- 
sion family of this island, called from their 
earthly labours, but to receive, as we trast, a 
heavenly reward. But who can stay his hand? 
Or who shall say to the Snpreme Governor of 
the universe, what doest thou? Shall not the 
Judge of the earth do right?” 

On the Construction of —** Sir, Hav- 
ing read, in column 204 of the Imperial Maga- 
zine, the mathematical truths fairly quoted by 
Zelim from the laws of optics, I add these re- 
marks, with a view to be useful, and avoid 
technical terms. There is no perceptible dif- 
ference between a right line and an arc as long 
as a pair of spectacles, whose radius is across 
a room—looking up a street twenty yards, to 

ize the features of an acqaaintance— 
looking across a street for the name on a door 
and namber of a hoase—or for — land- 
scape and mountain scenery ; therefore all these 
concave glasses should be in flat frames, other- 
wise the curve shoald alter for every distance 
from five feet to five miles. Opticians havi 
all sorts, have some frames with a 
convex to the face of the wearer; there are 
convex glasses for miniature painters and en- 
gravers, who must bold their eyes near a small 
object; very few of these require spectacles, 
for nearness of object gives accuracy of sight. 
Children are forbidden to look at a small ob- 
ject held near their eyes, lest they should 
squint; and adults may suffer if the spectacles 
ree with or exceed the contraction of the 
sight; but if a purchaser, for instance a cler- 
man, tells the optician that he wishes to read 
is sermon further from his eyes than his con- 
tracted sight would of itself allow, the optician 
will not give bim a frame bent so mach as the 
pataral contraction of his eyes ; and thus of all 
readers: so that, except the spectacles of a 
near-sighted engraver, who mast hold his eyes 
very near the object, there is no danger in de- 
parting from fiat frames at all ; or, if the wearer 
must have a carve, be should take care it is 
not too much, nor so mach as the contraction 
of his sight. It should be noted, that sight 
consists in concave mirrors that reflect a large 
portion of objects in front, right, and left, at 
once. Zelim will not deny the beanty of what 
is commonly called straight eyes compared 
with crooked.—H.” 

The Iliad of Homer in a Nutshell.—This has 
long been a kind of proverbial expression, 

uoted to illustrate what has generally been 
p semen impossible. On this subject the 
learned Huet asserts, that he long considered 
the story of that industrious writer who is said 
to have enclosed the Iliad in a nutshell as a 
mere fiction ; but having examined the subject 
more matarely, he thought the thing literall 
possible,and thus makes oat bis calculation :— 
piece of vellam, about ten inches long and eight 
wide, if pliant and firm, can be folded up, and, 
without mach difficulty, enclosed within the 
shell of a large walnut. This vellum can hold 
in its breadth one line which will contain 30 
verses, and in its length 250 lines. With a 
crdw quill the writing can be perfect. One 
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of vellam thas filled will’ 
verses, and, consequently, as 
quantity, the 
may be thus 


ite i 
the reverse will contain an 
whole 15,000 verses of the Ili 
compressed 


A 


from Lyons, in France, state, 
500 persons in that city and neighbourhood 
have recently embraced the Protestant faith, 
from a sincere conviction of its truth. On one 
Sunday in February, seventeen abjarations of 
the Romish faith took place in the Protestant 
a Lunar tmosphere.— 
Ta your Magazine for December last, are some 
thoughts upon this subject. The fact of a 
lanar atmosphere having often been denied, 
or at least deabted, by modern astronomers, I 
know not for what reason, the following obser- 
vations, if you tuink them worthy of a place 
in your monthly repository, may, I think, tend 
te throw some light on the matter. On ob- 
serving two differentoceultations of the planet 
Jupiter by the. moon (the last of which was 
on October the 30th, 1825) the following cir- 
cumstances took place at both: The moon 
being then in about the middle of her third 
distinetly exhibited the darkened por- 
tion which extended from the luminous part 
to the shaded circumference. As the approxi- 
mation took place, I naturally expected to 
see the planet vanish on its reaching the dark 
part of the moon, but was, the first time, much 
ised at its continuing visible, till: it seem- 
ed to have arrived about half way between 
that and the enlightened part, when it suddenly 
ow, as when the dark’ part of 
the moon passed the planet, the latter must 
have been behind the moon, I can myself only 
account for its then continaing to be visible, 
from the ray of light from the planet to the 
| ten the observer, being diverted out of its 
ct line by the of the moon; 
sach observer then continuing to see it, in the 
game manner as he continues to see the sun at 
its'setting, for some time after it has really 
descended below the horizon, from the ray 
being curved by the atmosphere of the earth. 
—SENEX. 
» Provisions.—Meat in Holland is 2d. per Ib., 
notwithstanding 16,000 cows perished by the 
inundations of -the last year. Of fresh butter 
the: price is only 4d. and potted 5d. 
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Part I. of Nicholson’s Cabinet-maker, Up- 
holsterer, and Complete Decorator, 4to. 5s.— 
In aboat eight parts, with one hundred colour- 


4, 


lately received 
that upwards of 


ed and plain embellishments. 
Part IV. of Nicholson’s Cai , Joiner, 
"s and k of Lines, 
0. $s. 


. Part VI. of Dr. Jamieson’s Dictionary of 
Mechanical Science, 4to. 5s. 

- Doddridge’s Rise and Religion 
imthe Soal. With an I actory Essay, by 


Jolin Foster, Author of “‘ Essays on Decision 
of Chara 
24mo. bds. 3s. 6d. 

The Zoological Journal, No. VIII. being 
the last of Vol. II. with No. II, of the Sapple- 
thentary Plates to the same work. 

‘Mead’s Almost Christian Discovered. With 
an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. David 
12mo, bds. 3s. 6d.—Royal 24mo. 


Baxter’s Call tothe Unconverted. With an 
Introductory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. 12mo. bds. 4s. 

Babylon and Infidelity Foredoomed of God : 
A Discourse on the Prophecies of Daniel and 
the Apocalypse. By the Rev. Edward Irving, 
Minister of the Caledonian Charch, Londen. 
In Two Volumes, 12mo. bds. 10s. 6d. ; 

The Third Volame of the Christian and 
Civic Economy of Large Towns. By Thomas 
Chalmers, DD. 8vo. bds. 9s. This Volume 
concludes the W ork. 

Ports of England. No. I. containing two 
Plates, Whitby and Scarborough, engraved in 
highly finished Mezzotinto, by ThomaaLupton, 
from Drawings by T. M. W. Turner, Esq. RA. 
This publication will contain all the licensed 
and chartered Ports of England. 

Sketch of the Life of Rebert Raikes, - 
and the History of Sanday Schools. By W, 
F. Lloyd. s. ls. 6d. 

The Principles of Arithmetic explained ima 

lar manner. By Alexander Ingrim. 
amiliar Dialogues (Part II.) for Sunday 
Schools. By a Teacher. 

Molech, or the Approach of the Delage, a 
Sacred Drama. By the Rev. W. Bassett, M.A. 

A Visit to the Rectory of Passy, with 
Sketches of Character and Scenery. Bds. Ze, 

nt 

The Missionary’s Memorial, or Verses on 
the Death of John Lawson, late Missionary at 
Caloatta. By Bernard Barton. Foolscap 

Flowers gathered in Exile, by the late Rev. 
Jolin Lawson, Missionary at Calcutta. Fools- 


cap 8yvo. 
ing for Publication. «|: 

A Treatise on the Divine Sovereignty ; in 
which is contained an Exposition of the Pas- 
sages of Scriptare which have been supposed 
to bear on that subject, as quoted by the Rev. 
Jobn Brown in his Diegionary of the Bible: 
By Robert Wilson, A.M. 

A Popular Introduction to the Study of the 
Holy Scriptures, designed for the use of mere 
English readers. In Two Parts. Part I.— 
Rales for reading the Bible. Part I11.—Hel 
towards a right understanding thereof. By 
William Carpenter, Editor of the Critica 
Biblica, Scripture Magazine, Galendariam Pa- 
lestine, &c. In onelarge vol. 8vo. with maps 
and plates. 


ERRATA.—Col. 322, line 12, for ** will it” read 
nill it:’”” col. 326, line 13 from the: bottomi, for 
read “ action :” col. 327, line 
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